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In the same financial periods distributable share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus | 
terms added a further 3 4 per cent. to the gross annual yield. Sub-units may be bought or 
sold through any stockbroker or Bank. 
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Fixed « [rusts 
| Trustees : | 
| MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
| @ Full information will be found in handbook $.33 which is the peas of all | 
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RECORDING BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Board of Trade indices published every quarter, show that the figures for the 
period April — June were the highest ever recorded and represent an increase 
of 2.3 percent. over the previous quarter and an increase of 9.1 per cent. over 
the April — June period of 1936. 

These increases indicate that industry continues to make progress at a rate hitherto 
unknown in industrial development. 

British Industries Fixed Trusts enable investors to spread an investment over one 
hundred of the leading British Companies selected on their past record, present 
position and future possibilities. 

All the securities are freely marketable on the Stock Exchanges. The gross annual 


yield on an investment divided equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 
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66 HAT shall he become? ™ 

arises in Dr. Barnardo's Homes amongst whose family 
of 8,200 children there are always some 300 lads standing upcn 
the threshold of manhood. The answer to that query lies in the 
according to choice or natural 


is a question that constantly 


trade shops of the Homes where, 


training in one cr other cf a wide range of callings is 
lhousands of successful careers have been started 


Will you launch a boy into life? 


bent, 
available. 
in these trade shops. 


£50 will train a boy for a year. 


£100 will provide two years’ training 
and placing out in life. 


Dr. Barnerdo’s Homes, should be 


ctc. (crossed), payable , 
¢, Stepney Causewey, £.1. 


o 22 Barnardo Hou 
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THE PERFECT “ONY 


The Bible is the best missionary, for _ is neve 
ill, never even needs a furlough, and never dies 
[t goes among the people the master of their 
tongue. Unlike any other missionary, it never 
makes a mistake, never has to recall an utterance, 


never has to go back upon a previous testimony 
or course of conduct. There is no missionary like 


the Word of the Living God. 


And the Bible is a whole-world philanthropist | 
in itself. It is a Temperance Society, an Anti | 
Slavery Society, a Society for Social Purity; in it 
there is everything else that the human race needs 
for philanthropic movement as well as for general 


missionary endeavour. 


The Bible Society exists for one great purpose | 
—to send forth to the whole world this perfect 
missionary; and it needs your help, by prayer and | 
gift, to enable it to carry out the sacred task to 
which it is committed. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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CARRS 
TABLE-WATER. 
| BISCUITS 


Perfect with Cheese... 


















BY APPOINTMENT TOWIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE V 










inn anetd 


. Perfect with Butter... 
\ 
\ -. . with a Glass 


\ 


‘ of Wine or 


alone. 
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B/SCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
























BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E.C3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF + GLASGOW 
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IF YOU 


_were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 113 years 
| Life-boatmen have been saviiig an 
¢ average of over a life each day. No 

call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever exient 
you can afiord, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.!- 
The tARL OF HARROWBY, = Lt.-Col. C. R“SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E.. 





Hon. Treasurer Secretary. 
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“Two Steeples” Ltd. have specialised on 
quality underwear for many years. Phe 
quality standard is never sacrificed to low 
price. All that can be done to maintain 
and enhance quality is done; right from 


ever | ti / Unde wear 


=> 
= 
oO 





the selection ot materials, on through each 
process of manufacture. 
. The “Two Stceples” Darcuna Under- 
pist wear is unique, being solt to the touch yet 
ti very hard-wearing, and cach garment 1s 
~~ iuliy fashioned on the latest and best 
n it machines. There are three weights, at 8/6, 
9/6 and 10/6 per garment, all sizcs, } 
eds Obtainable from hosiers and outfitters. 
eee : } 
‘ral : 
7 | 
Sod es Vareuna Underwear Helping the Helpless | 
The task of the National Children’s Home is 
ose ; } KD y to help boys and girls who have no one else 
Patter yooklet of ride ré ec e 
ect came pa sm ae and socks Bow o to care for them. All are in the Home because 
-“ am request to Dept. 53.) Two they were in desperate need. Every day brings 
Steeples atG<c« gs ‘. ; , p A 
Sr clechire, poignant appeals to save little ones in distress. 
to Your gift will help us to give them the chance 


which misfortune has denied. Please send it today 





| 
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y, NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5. (Founded by Dr Stephenson 1869) ANO ORPHANAGE 
CVS—33 
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Next week's issue 


OCTOBER 22nd 


will include 





A Special Financial Supplement with 
contributions by 





VISCOUNT KANO—“Some features of 
Japan’s economic position.” 








IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. | MR. W. F. SPALDING—“ The financial 


Patron—¥IS MAJESTY THE KING. and economic position of China.” 


President—-THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
Gc. Pc. GCSh, GCE. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
‘sa centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
\ancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
‘tis Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 

nowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
ed our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
rbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
‘te Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
“penditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 


To ensure regular delivery of THE SPECTATOR, 
we urge readers to place a definite order with 
a newsagent or to take out a direct subscription. 












THE SPECTATOR, LTD. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly | 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


sdlicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Sil Queen Square, London, W.C.1. | 



































The active touch-your-toes brigade will accept Braemar 
underwear as correct undress. Slip-over vests and athletic 
trunk-drawers in open mesh knit with elastic-finish waist- 
bands give ample freedom and comfort. ‘Wool for health’ 
say the doctors, and Braemar makes it easy to follow in 
both letter and spirit. 


ee \ 


Very Conferad: '' 


Men who have reached the years of discretion (or 
even before or after that) want comfort and more 
comfort in underwear. Braemar vests and pants with 
long or short sleeves and long or short legs will be 
chosen according to temperature and temperament. 
These garments are fully fashioned and that means 


‘fit like a glove.’ 
i “xf Sy 
SX SH 
4 ee 7 \ 
EA 
| \ ne i 


Most Comfortable | 


Men whose long-lost faith in English summers makes them } 
> tt 


dread the winter will find warmth and ease and extra 

comfort in Braemar combinations. Ask to see Braemar 

‘Optimus’. This range comes in finest wool or silk and 

wool and the ‘Optimus’ describes a quality that lives up to 
Braemar Underwear for 
men can be bought at most 
good shops and stores. 
Write for interesting book- 


its name. 

fet to Messrs. Innes, Hen- 
derson& Co.Lid.,Hawick, 
Scotland; or to Axtell 
House, Warwick Street, 
London, W.1., Also Makers 
of Braemar Sportswear, 
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UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
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CINEMA 

ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY Mistc 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET. NW 1 — 

OFF 


AMPLE FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Members of the Building Socienes Association 





Dec. 239 
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THE WONDER HOTEL* 
All-the-year-round season 


Here is a standard of entertainment unegualled throughout the 






world. Everything is included in the terms: golf on the famous 
championship short course; tennis in the grounds, and also on the 
magnificent new covered courts—the most up-to-date in the country; 
squash rackets, badminton, croquet, indoor and outdoor bowls; 
covered swimming pool and electrically equipped gymnasium; the 
best ballroom in the West, flanked by the finest sun lounges in 
Europe; talking pictures, entertainments, cabarets, Jean Salder and 
his famous broadcasting orchestra; dance host and hostess; special 
instructors for golf, tennis, squash, swimming, gymnasium; 1o0-car 
capacity garage; 25 acres of beautiful grounds; free golf on the well- 


known Churston Course. Brochure on request. 


PALACE TORQUAY 
The finest Hotel 


on the English Coast 
Telephone: Torquay 2271 
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NON-SMOKER 
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PATENT STOVES 


This continuous-burning hopper-fed B.J. ES 
Anthracite Stove (design by BETTY JOEL) 


vides the cheapest and healthiest form of heats eathu 
obtainable. Write for catalogue, details of 1 
Purchase Plan, and nearest Dealer. Vale 


Th 
Week, 
10 ret 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLH 

LONDON: {Est. 16 
11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4, 8 Uppex Thames St., E.C.4, 63 Conduit St., ¥ 
Also at LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOI 
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HE refusal of Italy to attend a conference of the three 
principal Mediterranean Powers on the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Spain has faced Britain and France 
with the difficult choice between raising the question, as 
Italy suggested, in the Non-Intervention Committee and 
taking immediate and drastic steps such as the opening 
of the French frontier and the withdrawal of all embargo 
on the supply of munitions to the Spanish Government. 
As this would mean the final abandonment of everything 
the supporters of non-intervention have fought for for 
fifteen months, and might lead to a gravely perilous extension 
of the Spanish hostilities, both the British and French 
Governments have rightly decided to make one more en- 
deavour to achieve effective action through the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee, which meets for that purpose this 
week. But if deliberate delay is fostered there by the Powers 
which have been agreeing to non-intervention and actively 
imervening, then separate action by Britain and France 
will be inevitable. International law has receded far into 


Western democracies would be acting in strict accordance 
with such law in removing the barriers to normal relations 


nN the background during the Spanish conflict, but the two 


with the Government at Madrid. A great deal will depend 
on the attitude Germany adopts in the Non-Intervention 
Committee discussions, though presumably the so-called 
Berlin-Rome axis will be the chief consideration with her. 
Germany, none the less, is believed to have lost all her 
‘athusiasm for entanglement in Spain. 
* * * x 
Valencia and Barcelona 
The Madrid forces suffered two minor reverses this 
week. In the Asturias, the exhausted troops were unable 
0 retain the town of Cangas Onis, on the Santander-Oviedo 
tad, which has previously been almost obliterated by 
wenial attack. On the Aragon front, the insurgents attacked, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


with great superiority in numbers and arms, the troops sur- 
rounding Sabinanigo and took three villages. The greatest 
activity has been in the political field ; at Valencia an anti- 
Fascist Popular Front has been formed by the political 
parties, the syndicates and the unions, involving the abandon- 
ment of any propaganda against each and full support of the 
Government’s war policies. This is an important step to- 
wards securing complete unity among the Government’s 
supporters ; but it has been overshadowed by the report, 
which is said on good authority to be accurate, that the seat 
of the Spanish Government is to be moved from Valencia to 
Barcelona. Neither city has any advantage so far as security 
is concerned, and the motive is probably to achieve greater 
unity between the Spanish and Catalan Governments in the 
conduct of the war. This may also offer some explanation 
of Sefior Companys’ surprising announcement that, his term 
of office technically expiring at the end of next month, he 
proposes to retire into private life, although he was elected 
for the same period as the duration of Parliament, which has 
been prolonged until the end of the war. 
x * * * 

The Powers and Japan 

The military operations in the Far East in the past week 
have consisted of stalemate at Shanghai, where the Chinese 
are resisting the Japanese attack with almost complete 
success, and sweeping Japanese victories in the north, 
where something like a Chinese débdcle is taking place ; 
having regard to the immense superiority of the Japanese 
arms and equipment that is not surprising. Japan is in a 
position to occupy vast territories. Whether she can hold 
them is another matter ; there are further persistent reports 
of serious revolts in Manchukuo. More important have been 
the diplomatic developments and social reactions in Europe 
and America. The Nine-Power Conference is to be held at 
Brussels at a date which is not yet fixed, and its imminenc: 
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is causing Japan manifest uneasiness. She has ranged the 
whole world—except Italy, which has ostentatiously sent 
good wishes to Tokyo—against her, and unofficial boycotts 
such as that advocated by the American Federation of Labour 
will in time have a sensible effect on Japanese commerce. 
Realisation of that may influence Japanese policy. The 
Council of Advisers of the Cabinet just formed at Tokyo 
is thought to have been created with a view more to the 
formulation of conditions of peace than for the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and the Nine-Power Conference 
may conceivably be able both to concert pressure and to 
provide Japan with the necessary facilities for a diplomatic 
retreat. But that, though it is said to be President Roosevelt’s 
view, seems over-optimistic. At present Japanese methods 
in China continue to be marked by complete ruthlessness 
and recklessness, the new attack on British Embassy cars 
being the latest example of the latter. 
x * *x * 
America and World Peace 


President Roosevelt’s “ fireside talk *’ to perhaps a hundred 
million listeners on Tuesday evening dealt mainly with 
domestic questions, but its importance as a footnote to last 
week’s Chicago speech on the international situation is great. 
Did the Chicago declaration on America’s part in preserving 
peace mean anything, and if so how much? That it definitely 
meant something is incontestable after this week’s talk. 
How much, Mr. Roosevelt himself could hardly say; that 
must depend still on how the country takes it. But it is of 
unquestioned significance that after speaking last week of 
“‘ quarantine ” for belligerent States the President should 
now remind his countrymen that internal prosperity depends 
on external peace and declare that peace cannot be just wished 
for or waited for, it “must be affirmatively reached for,” 
and that America therefore “actively engages” in the 
search for peace. These, still, are words that need 
interpretation, but they manifestly show that the President 
is ready to go as far as the country and Congress 
will let him go in the direction of active co-operation 
with other nations striving to preserve world-peace, and that 
the education of the country and of Congress is well 
begun. The first step, moreover, is the prompt acceptance 
by the United States of the invitation to attend a Nine Power 
Conference on the Far East, a step which makes it singularly 
difficult for Italy, still nominally a member of the League of 
Nations, to demur to the invitation as coming from Geneva. 
The Prime Minister has already given a warm welcome to the 
President’s words. In that he speaks for the whole country, 

* * * * 


Elections and the Franc 


The first ballot in the French local elections on Sunday 
gave results that are an encouragement both to the Front 
Populaire and the Chautemps Government. The Front 
Populaire obtained 62 per cent. of the votes cast, as com- 
pared with 55 per cent. of the votes in the last General 
Election; for the Government it is specially encouraging 
that moderate opinion, as expressed by the Radicals and 
Socialists, dominated, while the Communists lost. These 
results are not final, but they are some assurance that the 
Front Populaire’s present policy, as revealed in M. Bonnet’s 
reforms and in the “ pause’ in the reform programme, is 
acceptable to the country, and that no abrupt change is called 
for. This impression, together with other influences, had an 
immediate effect on the position of the franc ;_ the announce- 
ment of the £9,000,000 Swiss loan to the French Railways 
increased confidence, while conditions on the Stock Exchanges 
in London and Wall Street persuaded speculators to buy 
francs. The French Exchange Equalisation Account, which 


last week was buying francs at 150 to the £, this week was 
selling at 149, and later at 147,in an effort to prevent the franc 
rising too fast, and acquired some £10,000,000 in sterling 
and dollars. The Government’s position, and the franc’s, is 
stronger than for some weeks past. 
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Jugoslavia’s Friendships 
The visit of the Prime Minister of Jugoslavia, p; n 

dinovitch, to London this week, following immedign” 
his visit to Paris to renew for another five years the Oppositio 
friendship between his country and I'rance, May serve, Mor 2 poli 
draw attention to the important political developmens. say attert 
progress in Jugoslavia itself. Placed in a difficult Ph, sion. 
geographically and economically, the country has jp 4 
years swung perceptibly towards Italy (though its Coal 
ment proved loyal to its League obligations in the ined 
sanctions during the Abyssinian crisis) and the recent sal 
of the Cabinet to force through a Concordat with the Vati 
in the teeth of the opposition of the Orthodox Church 
pretty clearly due in part to the belief that that action woyy 
give satisfaction to the Italian Government. But now iti 
announced ‘that the Concordat Bill, which has not yet bey 
before the Senate, will not at present be proceeded ig 
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That may be variously interpreted as a wise Concession 1 HE 4 ms 
the Opposition or as a notable victory for the Oppositin, jE # lov 
The Opposition, at any rate, is displaying considerable vigoy and the 
as is proved by its presentation to the Senior Regent, Pring preferen 
Paul, of a programme demanding the abandonment of fom th 
present semi-dictatorship and the adoption of a democrat, jons are 
constitution. In that demand the Croats and the Serbian i © mak 
Opposition are uniting. The pressure on Dr. Stoyadinoitg fy % | 
will be formidable, and if he resists it successfully it may ye Britain 
suffice to drive him out of any close association with foreig tis i 
dictatorships. aivanta 
~ * * * tariff 0 
Germany and Belgium we 
The assurance given by the German Government jj i frbidd 
Belgium on Wednesday is—subject to the proviso, commm f§ Volunt 
to all assurances, regarding the relation of pledge to execution I the pre 
—of undoubted value to Belgium. When the Locap agreed 
Treaty was nullified by Germany’s occupation of the Rhine Treaty 
land in violation of that treaty in March of last-year Britain J pe imt 
and France both gave Belgium the same assurances of protec: J on the 
tion and support as were embodied in the treaty, but those f§ would 
statements, which implied reciprocity on Belgium’s part, were I fdentl 
modified last April in such a way as to leave Belgium uncon- & fcilite 
mitted to any armed action except under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The new German Note, which 
declares the intention of Germany (like Britain and France) § Japa 
to respect absolutely the inviolability of Belgium, appeas§ As 
to involve or imply no curtailment of Belgium’ & tt y 
obligations as a member of the League of Nations, t & the L 
whose Council she has just been elected. Similar declare: The | 
tions by Germany in regard to States on her South-Eastem J prese 
frontier, with a similar recognition of their League obligations, fF drugs 
would considerably increase general confidence in Europe, & Nort 
* * * * of th 
Australia at the Polls in H 
Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister of Australia, may look Muk 
forward to the General Election next week with some coni- ‘a0 
dence. During the six years which his Government ha § ™ 
held office Australia has climbed, without a setback, from tent 
the bottom of the depression to the greatest prosperity she Chit 
has ever known; with perhaps undue confidence, it is felt B cont 
that the continuance of this prosperity is conditional only thro 
on avoidance of war. Thus the chief issue of the election Egy 
is foreign, and especially defence, policy ; and it is of con- glin 
siderable importance to the Empire how it is decided. The § 
Labour opposition demands a policy of isolation, combined pro 
with an air force capable independently of protecting Aus § ™ 
tralia against any attack; this assumption is based on the add 
belief that, in the event of Great Britain being involved § ™ 
war, she will be able to give no help to Australia. Mr. - 


Lyons’ policy is one of co-operation with Great Britain and 
the Dominions in Imperial defence, with recognition of 
Australia’s responsibilities at sea as well as in the air, and 0 
support for efforts to achieve collective security. Isolationist 
feeling has considerable strength in Australia ; but it is Sif 
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that the official Labour policy encounters much 

"iw, even among the Opposition, and especially the 
oqo In a bitter speech this week Mr. Curtin, the 
ue ood leader, has been violently attacked by Mr. Garland 
OT icy which condemns Labour to defeat and forbids 
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ay se ; : 
me ee to check Fascist, and especially Japanese, aggres- 
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ioglo-American Trade 
Discussions preliminary to the negotiation of an Anglo- 
rican trade treaty have continued now for several months ; 





“ Vaticg or as Mr. Eden and Mr. Cordell Hull have recently 
ia pe ised, there could be no greater economic advance 


than a lowering of the tariffs between the two greatest trading 
countries in the world. But there are serious difficulties 
tp be overcome, of which the greatest arise from the Ottawa 

ments. British concessions must take the form 
of a lowering of tariffs on American agricultural products, 
and these cannot be made without some modification of the 
preferential treatment given at Ottawa to agricultural exports 
fom the Dominions. Americans argue that, if the Domin- 
igns ate to be compensated for any sacrifices they are asked 
ty make, they must be compensated by Great Britain ; 
om the other hand, having given so much at Ottawa, Great 
Britain has little more left to give the Dominions. Unless 
this difficulty can be overcome, the treaty, with all the 
jivantages it offers of a lowering of the high American 
uriff on British manufactures, must come to nothing, or 
jitle more; yet it would be a disaster if such benefits, not 
only to Great Britain and America, but to the world, were 
forbidden by what are by comparison sectional interests. 
Voluntary concessions by the Dominions will be needed if 
the preferences they are entitled to claim under the Ottawa 
agreements are not to prove fatal to an Anglo-American 
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> Rhine: fF Treaty whose psychological as well as economic value would 
' Britain je immense. The Australian Prime Minister finds it hard 
"protec: MH on the eve of a General Election to adopt any attitude which 
ut those HF would give a handle to his opponents, but it may be con- 
Tt, Were IF fidently hoped that after next week Australia will be actively 
uncom: § facilitating the conclusion of the Trade Treaty. 
es x * * *x 
France) # Japan and the Drug Traffic 
appeas HF Asinister light on Japan’s civilising mission in China and 
gium’s FF the world is cast by the report of the Fifth Committee of 
Ms, 0 H the League of Nations Assembly on the traffic in narcotics. 
clare The facts may be allowed to speak for themselves. At the 
~astem IF present time 90 per cent. of the world’s supply of “ white 
Aallons, HF drugs” comes from Manchukuo, Jehol, and the areas of 
uropt, H Northern China under Japanese control. The cultivation 
of the poppy has multiplied, and in Manchukuo, in Jehol, 
in Harbin and Fuchiatien, in the Japanese concessions in 
y look ( Mukden, Dairen and Tientsin, the drug traffic is an open 
conf § scandal which flourishes under the Manchukuo Govern- 
it has fF Ment’s monopoly in opium; heroin can be bought at one- 
from (§ ath the Egyptian price. The chief consumers are the 
y she ff Chinese, but since drugs impoverish their consumers and 
s felt J continually need new markets, an export traffic has developed 
only § trough the Chinese ports. Russell Pasha has warned 
ction F Egypt and the League of the danger of an increase in smug- 
con- (§ sling. The Japanese cannot plead ignorance of what they 
The § 4% doing. They protect their own population by severe 
vined Prohibition of the traffic; the Chinese Government, in its 
Aus- § Wt on drugs, punishes trafficking, and sometimes even 
| the F Midiction, with death. The drug traffic, because of its 
din fF Mmense profits, is extremely difficult to suppress, even 


Mr. ff With the sincere co-operation of all Governments. As 
and ff Russell Pasha has said, it is hydra-headed ; suppressed in 
1 of F Me centre, it springs up elsewhere. The Japanese Govern- 
dof fF Mat is guilty, in the face of the efforts of all nations, of 
nist [B ‘tliberately fostering this criminal and inhuman traffic 
sig- ff ‘for the sake of the revenue it provides. 





Lord Nuffield’s New Benefaction 

Lord Nuffield’s latest gift to the University of Oxford is 
a mark not only of its donor’s munificence but of his insight 
into the needs and functions of the University at the present 
time. Apart from £100,000 for the erection and equipment 
of a new laboratory of physical chemistry, and £200,000 for 
hospital buildings to serve the medical research scheme he 
endowed last year, Lord Nuffield this week has given a trust- 
fund of £900,000, together with a site valued at £100,000, to 
build and endow a graduate college for the study of the social 
sciences. The prime object of his donation is that men of 
learning and men of practical affairs should collaborate in 
that study; thus the society will consist both of residential 
members, engaged in research, in graduate teaching, and in 
University teaching, and of members who, while engaged in 
practical life outside the University, will be required to 
collaborate in the work of the college. Such an institution is 
capable of immensely productive results to the nation as well 
as the university, and the trust Lord Nuffield has established 
will at length enable the University itself, apart from the 
colleges, to direct research in these subjects. It is a sign of 
Lord Nuffield’s love for the city as well as the University 
that in choosing the site he has provided an opportunity 
of beautifying the wretched approaches to Oxford. 

* * * * 

Fascists and Hooligans 

No denunciation can be too strong for the hooligans respon- 
sible for the injury sustained by Sir Oswald Mosley at Liverpool 
last week. Anything in the nature of serious political 
disturbance is rare in this country, and provocative though 
Fascist processions, and many Fascist speeches, are, it 
will be a lowering of the national standard if the nation 
allows itself to be provoked into abandonment of its habitual 
and creditable tolerance. This, moreover, was not a case 
of a political procession—such as the police authorities 
sometimes ban and sometimes unwisely permit—but of a 
political meeting, which is a totally different thing. The 
right of free speech needs to be guarded more jealously 
than ever, and everyone who cares for the national tradition 
will insist on maintaining that right intact for the benefit 
of the political extremes no less than of the great central 
mass, on which Fascism and Communism make so imper- 
ceptible an impression. Blackguardly attacks like that at 
Liverpool do actual benefit to the cause they are meant to 
injure, but there are far more fundamental reasons for 
denouncing them than that. 

* * * * 

Peopling the Dominions 

The renewed enthusiasm for Empire migration which 
is being displayed, both by the spokesmen of our own country 
and of certain of the Dominions, at the third annual Empire 
Migration and Development Conference which has been 
meeting at the Guildhall this week, is to be welcomed. 
Empire migration has been at a standstill ever since the 
incidence of the world economic depression, and the advant- 
ages of its resumption are obvious. It is therefore a little 
unfortunate that one or two of the speakers at the Conference 
should have laid so much stress on the need of British 
emigrants in order to keep the Dominions British pure and 
simple. British predominantly they undoubtedly should 
be. But if there are Scandinavians or Germans of the right 
type, or indeed any peoples desiring to emigrate to the 
Dominions, who have the necessary physical, financial and 
social requirements for beneficial emigration, who are 
prepared to comply with the laws and, within reason, the 
customs of their new domicile, who, in fact, are capable 
generally of becoming useful and respectable citizens of the 
particular Dominion, then certainly no impediment should 
be placed in the way of their emigration. On the other hand 


an Australian speaker was clearly right who emphasised the 
valuelessness to the Dominions of emigrants who settled 
there only long enough to acquire a competence and then 
returned with it to the country of their origin. 
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THE CABINET AND THE CRISIS 


F this country, and the world, are to escape the 
unimaginable catastrophe of a war involving three, 
if not five, continents it will be largely because the 
people of Great Britain have shown themselves capable 
of seeing and understanding the situation as it is. If 
they do that they may find themselves constrained after 
full and sober consideration to disapprove the Govern- 
ment’s policy, but they will, at any rate, refrain from 
facile and foolish dogmatism as to what that policy should 
be. That no Government at any time since 1918 
has been faced with a situation more delicate, more 
dangerous and more bafflingly perplexing is plain and 
elementary fact. Consider for a moment the known and 
the unknown factors. The four Great Powers of 
Western Europe are sharply divided—Britain and France 
on the one side, Germany and Italy on the other—not 
only on the Spanish but on almost every issue. Russia, 
if it came to a question of peace and war, would 
presumably range herself with Britain and France, 
but what Russia’s military capacity would be if she were 
fighting outside her own frontiers, how far the efficiency 
of her army has been affected by the recent executions 
of its highest officers, and what would be the conse- 
quences of a Japanese attempt to profit by Russia’s 
entanglements in Europe, are questions to which no 
one can give a certain answer, but which no one doubts 
the necessity of answering. 


In spite of the fact that every small Power in Europe 
has a deadly dread of war, and that many of them 
believe they could only preserve their existence by 
preserving their neutrality, it is obvious that that 
fatal division of the continent into rival blocs, which it 
has been the whole aim of enlightened post-War statesmen 
to avoid, and which unenlightened post-War states- 
men have done so much to precipitate, has assumed 
an acute and dangerous form. And it is not an irrelevant 
fact that in the alignment which has already taken 
shape two Great .Powers which from I915 to 1918 were 
allied with Britain and France are playing another réle 
today, and that in America, in spite of the hopes raised 
by President Roosevelt’s recent speeches, the spirit of 
isolation is still unquenched. 

These are among the plain and palpable factors in 
the situation. There are others more obscure but not 
less far-reaching in their possibilities. It is the fashion 
of every Government of every country to declare 
periodically that its chief concern is peace. Within 
limits they are sincere. Every State, that is to say, if 
it can get what it wants without war will refrain from war ; 
and every State has to ask itself whether what it wants 
could be worth the appalling cost involved in getting it 
through war. But that is not the whole truth. There 
are States which believe, or give every sign of believing, 
that they can get what they want merely by a threat 
of war. And there are others, or the same, which may 


even come to look on war as a necessity, or at any rate 
as not necessarily an evil, in view of their internal situation. 
All is by no means well with the dictatorships. Germany, 
with her remarkable capacity for adaptation, sacrifice 
and self-discipline, may triumph over economic difficulties, 
but Italy is to all appearance heading for an eventual 
crash, and in such a case even the desperate chances 





Govern 
pn a2 i 
of war sometimes seem preferable to the sly ble most i 
inevitable working-out of economic, and therefore gould b 
constitutional, consequences. of those 

One more factor must be considered, Ttaly tal hat dev 
ceaselessly, and Germany frequently, of the Beri fe Eve 
Rome axis, but no one knows what its Potency js jmemay be 
what strain it will stand; Signor Mussolini him fill de 
might be glad to have fuller certainty on that poiny tit We! 
The recent Berlin conversations may have meant nothimaone t 
or much. So far as outward and visible threats to ijmof that 
peace of Europe are concerned they emanate more from Eup 
Italy than from Germany. There are far more Italy: fdecision 
troops in Spain than there ever were German; jt; 
Signor Mussolini, not Herr Hitler, who sends Congraty. 
latory messages to his legions on their victories i 
Viscaya; it is Italian forces which occupy Major; 
and whatever the submarines may have been whig 
torpedoed merchant-vessels in the Mediterranean, » 
one has seriously suggested that they were Gem 
But how far Italy, in pursuing her lawless and provocatiy 
policy, is relying on ultimate German support, and hoy 
far that reliance may be justified, is another of th 
unanswered questions on which the course of futur: 
history may hang. 

That is the background against which the decisiqg 
which the British and French Governments have imm. 
diately to make must be viewed. They must be assumed 
to have an even greater knowledge of some at least of 
the essential facts than the leader-writers who are » 
clear about what the Government’s duty is, Th 
Nyon Conference, taking a strong and decided lix sit! 
in spite of Italy’s absence, succeeded strikingly inf if mo 
putting an immediate stop to piracy in the Medite iter 
ranean, and Italy was glad to put in a belated chin & sous 
for a share, which had always been at her disposal 
in the work of the naval patrol. Now Britain an 
France are rightly anxious to damp down the Spanish 
conflagration by securing the withdrawal of foreig 
combatants on both sides and leaving Spaniards 
settle the fate of Spain themselves. Italy has declined f° % 
the invitation to the conference of the three chit [}-™ ‘ 
Mediterranean Powers, proposed with a view to giving Best 
effect to this aim, has, in reaffirming her theoretic on th 
belief in non-intervention in Spain, omitted rather §™ 
pointedly to repeat the assurance given by Count Cian ively 
to the British Chargé d’Affaires at Rome that no mor - 
Italians would be sent to Spain, and is taking certan 
steps calculated to foster the belief that she is dete 
mined to secure the victory of General Franco at any cost 


If that is in fact Italian policy, what is the rejoinde f .... 
of Britain and France to be? On the matter of puff... 
cedure, discussion of the whole question by the Nor ean 
Intervention Committee would be a possible, though § io. 
bad,, alternative to the proposed conference, provided olan 
that no calculated delays and postponements wet § i..4 
permitted. But if it is clear that Italy intends to com 
tinue to throw troops into Spain, and possibly to exten! § a4 
her hold on the Balearic Islands, what attitude at §:., 
Britain and France to adopt? The alternative 0§ 4, 
general non-intervention is rival interventions. 14'§ ),,. 
frontier between France and Spain can be openel #4 
The two democratic Powers can permit, or actively § 
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te, the despatch of munitions to the Spanish 
promo™ ent, In that case an international conflict 
WF acielee scale will be joined in Spain, and the 
on af “ evitable consequence of sending in rival forces 
F ste attempts by both sides to prevent the arrival 
veoh forces by naval or aerial action or both. To 
tot development no limits can be set. 
Fen so, such a step may be judged necessary. Those 
may be right who hold that nothing but resolute action 
“ill deflect Italy from the course she has chosen, and 
rit were certain that in the matter of Spain Italy stood 
sone there would be little doubt about the wisdom 
if that counsel. On that and other factors in the 
Furopean situation the Government must take its 


iecsions in the light of the knowledge it possesses. 

















HE roads, and their traffic, are one of those problems 
that are always with us, and since so little advance 
s made towards their solution, it might be most tactful 
to ignore them. Indeed, Dr. Burgin, the Minister of 
Transport, seems to think that hostile criticism of our 
oad system is in itself an obstacle to progress. “‘ Those 
who talk of our roads as being back numbers do a dis- 
grvice to the whole question of transport organisation.” 
It is difficult to understand Dr. Burgin. If people 
describe our roads as back numbers, it is because there 
ae good reasons for thinking that they are, and 
it is difficult to know why the truth should be a dis- 
) ae WB evice, For the truth is that our road system, even 
. The dlowing for much improvement, is still much the same 
ed Ine ss it was before it had to carry the immense volume 
ngly 8 of modern motor traffic ; it is not in any sense a modern 
Aeditr ystem, nor was it designed for either the kind or the 
d clain mount of traffic it has to carry now. 
iisposal, 
in and 
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Furthermore, that traffic is continually increasing, 
at the rate of about 6 or -7 per cent. per annum, and 


5 . 

ps it would be a safe calculation that in some fifteen years 
ards ty it Will be double what it is now. It would be unfair 
eclined §  S€Y that nothing is being done to solve this problem. 


The centralisation of trunk roads planned by Mr. Hore- 
Beishaisa notable advance. Yet both the density of traffic 
on the roads, and the number of fatal accidents and 
injuries, amounting to 6,000 and 250,000 a year respec- 
tively, are evidence of the inefficiency of our present 
ystem. What is more, the number of deaths, despite 
il efforts to avert them, is still increasing. Given 
this evidence, it is not surprising if people call our 
rads back numbers, however great the disservice 
to the question of road transport. It appears, how- 
wet, that the Minister of Transport believes that 
conditions are to be improved, not by a large scale reor- 
ginisation of the entire system, not by adopting the 
most modern methods of motor road building and 
planning, but by more modest means. Dr. Burgin has 
wed a curious argument to prove his conclusions. 
The majority of accidents do not occur on the open 
wads, at high speeds, but in the speed-limit areas ; 
itm this he deduces that, the open roads being safer, 
thete is no need t> improve or increase them ; what is 
meded is that people should be courteous, patient, 
ad careful on other roads. To anyone of average 
intelligence it would seem far more reasonable to draw 
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Its first duty, in the interest of humanity, is to preserve 
the peace of Europe at almost. any cost, and it must 
be recognised that that purpose is as likely to be achieved 
by resolution as by caution. It must maintain complete, 
continuous and unchequered co-operation with France, 
and on a rather different basis with the United States. 
It must make it clear to Germany that while demands 
for the return of colonies cannot be considered in 
isolation, the door is always open for friendly and practical 
discussions of the general relationship of Germany 
with her former opponents. If the Government assents 
to those principles, as there is every reason to believe 
it does, we may well leave their application to the 
collective wisdom of the Cabinet in the swiftly changing 
circumstances of this tense epoch. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH ROADS 


exactly opposite conclusions, that is, that on properly 
designed roads driving is safe and on others it is not, 
that the object of policy should be to provide modern 
roads wherever possible and to divert to them all but 
specifically local traffic. 

These conclusions, which would seem obvious in 
themselves, receive much confirmation for the con- 
clusions of the party of English visitors who this summer 
have been studying the new German Autobahnen. 
Not yet completed, they will form a great network of 
modern roads to north and south and east and west of 
Germany, with all crossings eliminated by means of 
overhead bridges, designed to carry all through traffic. 
The same principles of construction have been adopted 
on the great new road which the City of New York 
has completed at a cost of £6,000,000. We have 
nothing of the kind in this country; in an article in 
The Times Lord Wolmer has argued forcibly that we 
should imitate the Autobahnen here. Something cf 
their success may be gathered, in spite of the difference 
between German and British conditions, by the fall 
of no less than 83 per cent. in the number of accidents 
on the new roads. This drop is a natural result of 
the modern methods of construction adopted in Germany ; 
and since one of the objects of the Autobahnen is to 
relieve other roads of all except local traffic, a similar 
fall is to be expected on them,too. If similar results 
could be obtained here, it might safely be said that 
some real progress had been made to solving the road 
problem. Indeed, what seems most apparent is, that 
though the Autobahnen may be an expensive luxury 
for Germany, with her comparatively low volume of 
traffic, for Great Britain they are a necessity, unless 
lives are to be sacrificed needlessly, or the advance cf 
motoring is to be limited by an antiquated road system. 

The problem is, however, an economic as well as 
a technical one, and the cost must be counted. The 
cost of our present system is the 6,000 lives lost every 
year. The cost of constructing an Autobahn system 
here has been estimated at £100,000,000, as compared 
with an estimate of about £250,000,000 for adequately 
widening our present roads. It seems that one of 
the two prices must be paid; common sense appears 
to recommend the lower. And, as an absolute figure, 
£100,000,000 spread over I0 years is not an impossible 
burden ; it could be borne by the Road Fund alone. 
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It is less than a quarter of what we propose to spend on 
armaments in four years. And such expenditure, 
spread over a long period, the rate of which can be 
varied according to circumstances, rising in the slump 
and falling in the boom, is precisely of that kind which 
can be used most effectively to even out the business 
cycle; the Autobahnen would be an immense addi- 
tion to the capital assets of the nation, and their 
construction can be undertaken by the Government 
alone. On economic grounds, therefore, they can be 
fully justified, even if not in the next two or three years. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OST people with whom I discussed the announcement 
of the projected visit of the Duke of Windsor to 
Germany felt, as I did, a little dubious about the wisdom of it. 
The Duke would be plunging into the intensest propaganda 
atmosphere in the world, and on the other hand his visit 
might easily be so interpreted, as most foreign visits of 
importance are, as to add prestige to the Nazi régime. There 
seems to be little ground for such doubts. The Duke has 
gone to Germany for a specific purpose—the study of social 
conditions, a subject in which he is known to have been 
deeply interested for twenty years,—and he has a remarkable 
flair for saying and doing the right thing on such occasions ; 
it is to be noted, for example, that he has refrained from 
gratifying his hosts by giving the Nazi salute (except once, 
in response to that form of greeting from a young gentleman 
aged three). Now the Duke and Duchess go to the United 
States,—and then what? That, of course, is their affair, but 
those who most appreciated the spirit of the Duke’s appeal 
for peace and quietness after his wedding cannot but wonder 
whether those blessings are best achieved by an endless 
pilgrimage from castle to castle and hotel to hotel. The 
circumstances are unique; it would be difficult for the 
Duke and Duchess to make their home in this country at 
present; but to wish the Duke well means wishing for him a 
settled home somewhere—perhaps in the Austria which so 
obviously attracts him. 
*« x * * 


With the disappearance of the Morning Post the number of 
daily newspapers in London is reduced to six—or eight if 
two journals of inconsiderable circulation and specialised 
appeal, the Daily Worker and the Morning Advertiser, are 
included. In Prague, where I have just been spending a few 
days, the number, I am told, is little, if anything, short of 
fifty. In Paris it must be at least half that. It would be 
worth while giving some intensive study to both the causes 
and effects of the rationalisation of newspaper production in 
this country. One chief reason for the difference between 
London and the other capitals mentioned is, of course, the 
fact that in Paris and Prague many papers are kept alive and 
run at a loss either in the interests of political parties or to 
gratify some rich man’s whim ; every one of the six principal 
London journals is a sound commercial proposition. A 
multiplicity of papers is no doubt intellectually stimulating 
to those who have time and inclination to read several of them, 
but it has the same effect as the multiplicity of political 
parties in militating against national unity and stability. 
There is, of course, a just medium, and it may well be con- 
tended that our own national Press is more limited than is 
healthy both in numbers and in range. Certainly the distinc- 
tive note of the Morning Post is seriously missed. 

* | * * 


Lord Nuffield is a great deal more than a brilliantly success- 
ful business man or a munificent benefactor. He is an 
almost unique social phenomenon. This is no case of the 
deserving boy climbing the orthodox educational ladder from 
the bottom rung. Young Morris, I think I am right in 
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The present Government has been repeatedly 
to make plans against the slump which, Without § 
sight, must inevitably come; on the other hand, ih 
necessity of some long term plan for the roads i 
should be continually in its mind. Unless it mea 
leave the problems both of the slump and the depressin 
to its successors, it might well reflect whether trans 
policy does not offer it an admirable method of ji: 
two birds with one stone, or rather of saving thousang 
of lives and adding to the wealth of the hation wit 
the same Autobahn. 
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saying, never climbed above that bottom rung, the elementary 
school, at all. After that life educated him. _A cycle mecha 
in days before motor-cars were heard of, he became in the 
course of something under fifty years (he was sixty ly 
Sunday) what he is today. And what in fact is he today? 
Unless his letters of last week to the Vice-Chancellor , 
Oxford on his latest munificent donation were the work ff have 3 
some other hand than his—which need not be assume. perce 
they were written by a man of remarkable discernmen, The 
culture and breadth of vision. The use to which his lary 


million is to be put was, as the letters state, and as was indeed on 
to be taken for granted, discussed by Lord Nuffield with th desk | 
Vice-Chancellor, and there are few more fertile minds i to tak 
Oxford’s than Dr. Lindsay’s; but Lord Nuffield is not ty I wan 
man to marry his money blindly to someone else’s idea, ceived 
and the wisdom of his conception does him in many way side.” 
more credit even than the greatness of his generosity, howe 
* * * * fortur 

It is not for me either to bite or to caress the hand that feed 
me, and I therefore refrain from all criticism, eulogistic « : Je 
adverse, of the part played by the Editor of this paper in th pr : 
film, Children at School, which was shown in public fy Afric 
the first time on Tuesday. His features, as portrayed on the nd 


screen, have been characterised by another journal in prudently 
equivocal terms, and I need only say of them that I believe 
they conceal a reasonably honest and well-intentioned soul, So 
To the film itself I can give unqualified praise. Mr. Grierson 
and Mr. Basil Wright have produced one of the best docu and 
mentaries produced anywhere—as might be expected whe 
the author of Drifters and the author of Song of and 
Ceylon collaborate. That a commercial undertaking like th foun 
Gas, Light and Coke Company should out of pure altruism ha 


easil} 


commission and include in an evening’s programme (inc: has 
dentally a quite first-class programme) of films with a defini § © 
advertising flavour this strictly objective picture of the light hab 
and dark sides of elementary education in England today 2 


is evidence of a public spirit that deserves all appreciation 


















* x * x 

A good many thousand columns have been written in the B to 
last year or two on the condition of Central Europe, but for Bye 
me, at least, the realities of the situation have rarely beet § ay 
more revealingly put than they were by an Austrian who Bt 
said to me last week, ‘“‘ Nothing struck me so much, whenl FF a¢, 
was in England a couple of months ago, as the perfectly ab 
normal and natural way in which various people I met wet § 
talking about arrangements for next summer. We het § ¢ 
shouldn’t dream of making arrangements for as far aheal § js 
as Christmas. We never think beyond next month. Wh fo 
can tell what may come to us by then?” An experienc § if 
Englishman resident in Vienna to whom I repeated that, sad § bh; 
at once, “ That’s precisely the position. There you have § 
a sentence the whole position and outlook of Central Europe.” § 1} 





It is as well to realise in what worlds other people a0 
unlike ourselves are living. 







JANUS. 
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Oads is y adage Hi rnasdien ecg Pete ne 
Means i writer 1S 23. 1s experience and standpoin 
depressin ERE at last is an opportunity for the ordinary young 
T transpop man to voice his thougits. In trying to discover 
1 of Klin ‘at the younger generation of today is thinking about, 
7 thousand yea persons t00 often absorb the utterances of a few young 
ation wit who have the time, and the money, to publish their 


pinions Seldom are these the opinions of the majority 
opinions. 


of young men. ; 
Most of us are too busy getting on with our careers, and 
amning to fit into the system of life into which we have 
heen thrust, to find time to reply to our self-appointed 
elementay spokesmen. It amuses the more cynical among us to see 
 mechaye I how Our moneyed and career-free friends imagine that they 
AME in tM voice the opinions we are supposed to hold. Though our 
sixty yy MB days may be spent in factory or office, and our evenings in 
he today? squash-court or public-house, we yet have time to think, 
ncellor «MF and to see clearly our place in the world. That we so rarely 
© Work (Mm have an opportunity of telling the world what we have 
Assumed. perceived in no way blurs the clarity of our perception. 


Ceramen, The income-tax authorities and the insurance companies 
his late cll me an engineer, for I sit at a desk in an engineering works 
8 indeed HF hose name is known all over the world. I reached that 
With the desk by the usual middle-class process of being allowed 

0M to take up whatever I wanted. And when twelve years old, 


J 


S ot te Hf {wanted to be an engineer. A year later a public school re- 
CS ides, BH vived a serious new pupil, eager to get on to the “ engineering 
any Way & cide” Cambridge gave me an engineering degree and 


ys showed me that not everything in life is engineering. A 
fortunate combination of circumstances then took me to 
Africa, where I discovered that any fool may flirt with 


hat fei adventure, and learnt that men—and women—are not 
ate understood as easily as the rivets in a girder. Now, after 
iblic fx years’ training in a factory, twelve months’ study of 
dente Africa, and three years at Cambridge my employers pay 
dent me fifty shillings a week. How does it all fit in? Quite 
 belieg easily, if only one can achieve the right perspective. 
ed sou @ 50 many of us young men have theories for the betterment 
Hrierson of society, sure schemes that would put an end to the misery 
t docu. ff and folly around us. Complete ignorance their only feature 
d whe | i2 common, young Oxford Groupers, young Communists, 
Song of Band young Fascists proclaim that they, and they alone, have 
like the @ found the solution to the troubles of the world. But I 
Itruisn § hardly think the world is to be righted so easily. In our 


> (ind: ff haste to “ put things right” we young men have forgotten 
definite B t0 look at the world as it is, and have omitted to learn the 
¢ light § habits of the men whose mean actions we would abolish. 


today fF Rival political doctrines or opposing religious creeds do not 
ation, therefore greatly trouble me, but I am very much concerned 
with Life itself. 
; There is so much to discover and learn before attempting 
m to plan alterations to whatever exists already. Unfortunately 
ut for ve have been overtaught in early youth to solve problems 
| and to deduce answers in matters which have but the slightest 
; resemblance to real life. The simple faculty of clear and 
i accurate observation has been neglected, and with it the 


ect ability to think out clearly the facts that would have been 
Were B so observed. One’s first task then, on achieving self- 
consciousness in this world of moral and material complexities, 
is to observe what one’s surroundings are like. Civilisation, 
or what we mean by the word civilisation, would not exist 
if there were no human beings. Human beings, therefore, 
Ben have caused civilisation, and in trying to understand how 
= the world functions one should first observe the nature of 
i the people in it. 
This sounds very obvious, and well-nigh platitudinous, 
but it is surprising how few young men appreciate this 
fundamental fact. Up to the present, therefore, I have 


on 





THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—L. 


[This is the first of a series of articles announced in last week’s Spectator. The age of the 


are sufficiently indicated in the article itself.) 


been trying to look at the world with unbiassed eyes. This 
is not easy, as one’s whole upbringing has encouraged the 
growth of certain fixed views and opinions that one is 
not supposed to question. It is necessary to be quite 
ruthless in discarding what loving parents have implanted. 
My motto is “ Nothing Sacred.” By that I am not announc- 
ing a predilection for blasphemy, but I am declaring that no 
gentlemanly shyness nor squeamish piety shall be allowed 
to interfere with my clearly observing the facts as they are. 


Thus, on suddenly realising what a great number of churches 
there are in England, instead of saying to myself, “ This is 
evidence of the Christian faith,” I now say, “ What is it in 
the human make-up that demands opportunities for worship ? 
Is it fundamental, like the desire for nourishment, or is it 
just a tradition, a homage to half-beliefs handed down from 
generation to generation ? ” 


Before questioning the rights or wrongs of Capitalism, 
I have tried to separate out the human emotions and instincts 
which after all have been responsible for the evolution of 
capitalism. A change of system, to Socialism say, would 
change no human beings: they would remain the same. 
So many young Socialists fail to realise that a father would 
still pull strings to get his son a good job whatever the system 
was in which he found himself. Men would still desire 
to gain material profit from the efficiency of their own brains, 
and no system however elaborate could prevent the partial 
fulfilment of that desire. And why should men not desire 
a material reward ? 

I want to look at marriage stripped of its sentiment. . Why 
should positive reasons in favour of marriage be so difficult 
to obtain from married persons? Only negative reasons are 
advanced, such as the loneliness of bachelordom. I am 
trying, therefore, to look at marriage as it is, and not as it 
is lyricised. 

Many have criticised my attitude towards life. They 
have said that ideals and principles should be clearly chosen 
at the start when one’s mind is fresh and clear, and when 
impetuous youth has most vigour for action, and action may 
be most effective. Later life, with the experience that it 
brings, should prove the rightness of one’s principles. But 
later life may show how wrong those principles were. How 
can one hold sacred any one set of principles, when Christian, 
cricketer, and Communist all offer different, and apparently 
workable, codes of morality ? 

Five imaginary engineering salesmen often come into 
my mind. The first is a man of principles, who says that 
he will never influence a prospective customer with gifts 
in any form. The second salesman, believing in friendly 
hospitality, takes his customer to the theatre, paying for 
both seats himself. The third has no time to waste at 
theatres, so sends a theatre ticket to his customer. The 
fourth, also short of time, and not wishing to send his customer 
a ticket for a show he may have seen already, sends money 
instead, with which the customer may buy tickets for himself 
and his wife. The fifth sees no harm in urging likely 
customers with money presents, for otherwise, if he and his 
colleagues failed to secure sufficient orders, their factory 
would be short of work, men would be paid off, and many 
families would endure hardship, all on account of the sales- 
men’s “ high principles.” Business traditions may decide 
where the dividing line between right and wrong is drawn. 
It takes time to learn traditions, however, and a young man 
is scarcely able to perceive the very subtle and often very 
slight difference between right and wrong. 


Young men like to hear that it is when they are young 
that their vigorous action is most likely to be effective; but 
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the recent strike of apprentices in engineering works round 
Manchester has shown how ineffective youthful action may 
be. Further the records of many famous. men show that 
in the twenties and thirties a man is still forming his ideas, 
and it is not until the forties and fifties are reached that 
opportunities for effective and beneficial action occur. It 
is surely far better to try out one’s early ideas on the few 
people around one than to attempt any large-scale action, 
still-born on account of its immaturity. 











[Se 
For my part, therefore, I am happy in MY indece: 

which is keeping alive an eager spirit of inquiry, 

man possessing sacred principles and idealist aims js int " 

to his fellows, as well as probably being blind to the 

of the world. For first it is necessary to learn how the 

works, and next, one must perceive the Principles on yh: 

its working depends ; after that I may become a usefyl 

of the community, but by then my voice will no longer i 

Under Thirty. 









SEA-POWER IN THE FAR EASTERN CONFLICT 


By H. ROSINSKI 


HE importance of sea-power in the Far East has not 
yet been properly recognised. By far the most 
important result of Japanese supremacy on the sea has been 
to prevent all possibility of outside intervention. It is a 
case parallel to that of the Boer War, when the overwhelming 
superiority of the British Navy enabled the British Govern- 
ment to parsue the war in South Africa to a victorious end 
despite the disfavour of practically all the great continental 
Powers. Now the practical superiority of the Japanese 
Navy in its own waters over any single opponent ensures 
Japan against intervention from all except Soviet Russia. 
In fact, in view of the world-wide resentment aroused by 
the bombing of Nanking and Canton, it is not an over- 
statement to say that upon Japan’s nine capital ships rests 
the fate of the war and of the Japanese Empire itself; just 
as in 1904 it rested upon the fourteen capital ships of Togo. 
This explains why the actual fighting and particularly 
dangerous posts are entrusted to modernised old veterans 
of the Russo-Japanese War, such as the miraculously pre- 
served armoured cruiser ‘Idzumo,’ the flagship of Vice- 
Admiral Hasegawa at Shanghai; for no Japanese Admiral 
in his senses would risk those capital ships against the 
Chinese coast defences or air attacks. 


The second and more obvious function of the Japanese 
Navy is the enforcement of the blockade proclaimed on 
August 24th by Admiral Hasegawa over the South China 
coast from the mouth of the Yangtse for roughly a thousand 
miles to a point south of Swatow, later on extended to cover the 
delta of the West River, the gate of Canton. This blockade, 
directed as yet exclusively against Chinese vessels, though 
unable to affect her ordinary economic life seriously, strikes 
directly at the root of China’s greatest weakness—her 
insufficiency of armament and inability to replenish losses. 
The forces at present under arms in China total between 
1,200,000 and 1,600,000 men, but possess only about 1,000 
field guns between them. Heavy industries, such as iron 
and steel works, machine and motor factories, are practically 
non-existent, for the main effort in China’s industrialisation in 
recent years has been concentrated upon light industries, 
such as textiles and foodstuffs. The existing arsenals, about 
thirty in number, are incapable of producing more tkan 
about one million rounds of infantry ammunition per day, 
not one round per head. Some of them can produce limited 
amounts of rifles and small guns, but no heavy guns or tanks, 
and above all, no aircraft or aircraft motors. Thus the 
stoppage of these vital supplies from abroad is likely to 
affect China’s power of resistance most profoundly, as 
already illustrated in the marked weakening of her air force. 
Moreover, although the Japanese blockade leaves the wide 
arc of her land frontiers to the South-west, West and North 
unwatched, the mountainous or desert character of those 
frontiers would seem to prevent any considerable influx of 
war materials across them. A far more hopeful possibility, 
hitherto not mentioned, might be the Yunnan railway, 
connecting Hanoi in North Indo-China with Yunnan, the 
centre of South-West China, whence a strategic railway 
leads to Changsha, south of Hankow, and thereby to the 
Yangtse valley. 


In view .of the crucial ‘mportance of these Supplies fi 
China’s power of resistance, it would be highly Probab, 
that blockade-running on a large scale might develop fing 
a suitable neutral entrepét. In this respect the Philipping 
might easily acquire the same importante as the Bahan 
did for the Confederates in the American Civil Way. k 
any tate, it is significant that one of the carliest moves of the 
Japanese after the proclamation of the blockade was the 
occupation on September 6th of the Pratas shoals, 200 mils 
south-east of Hong-kong and practically on the direct lig 
between Canton and Manila. 


If the power of “ keeping the ring ” and the blockade ¢ 
the South Chinese coast have been the two outstangj 
advantages sea-power has conferred upon Japan, its influeng 
upon the conduct of operations itself does not seem to har 
been unequivocally beneficial. In general the possibility g 
being able to threaten an attack upon any part of the enemy; 
coast, thereby distracting his forces, should be one of tk 
most important assets of sea-power. But under the peculiz 
conditions obtaining in the Sino-Japanese conflict it ha, 
on the contrary, been the means of luring Japan into be 
hasty commitment at Shanghai, by which the Japanese hav 
distracted themselves rather than the Chinese, and but fur 
their overwhelming superiority in training and equipmex 
might have fatally upset their plans. 


For distractions of this nature depend for their efficacy 
upon the fact that they weaken the enemy in the decisive 
theatre of war: that is to say, that they distract propor- 
tionally greater numbers from him than the forces employed 
in the diversion. Now in the present struggle the numericd 
inferiority of the Japanese (owing to the fact that the greater 
part of their forces must be kept in reserve against a possible 
Russian intervention) is so pronounced, that the concentr- 
tion of all the forces available upon the decisive theatre 1 
North China would seem the most sensible strategy. Ye 
the wish to protect their position at Shanghai—and probably 
the desire of the navy to wipe out the memory of 1932 0 
the same spot—has resulted in the distraction of abou 
100,000 men to what has been up till now but a side-issur, 
without any corresponding gain in the disposition of tk 
Chinese forces. For the strength of the Chinese for 
engaged in North China does not lie entirely in the cont 
of the Nanking command, but is dependent upon the & 
tremely limited means of transport available for their mai- 
tenance and supply, which, according to competent observers 
would not allow them to concentrate there more than about 
400,000 men. 


As the Chinese forces already engaged in the Nott 
reach approximately that number, the possibility of concet- 
trating the further forces from Nanking would seem b 
slight. In fact, the necessity of ensuring the security ¢ 
Nanking against an attack from the mouth of the Yangts 
is so imperative for the Chinese command that it would # 
any case have been forced to retain the bulk of the force 
now fighting around Shanghai in that region, and certaitll 
a mere naval demonstration would have sufficed to achier 
all that. could reasonably be expected there by the Japanes. 
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ee 
iting themselves to the landing of marines, and 
In eventually to a full attack, the Japanese command 
to have presented Chiang Kai-shek with a most 
welcome opportunity of bringing his crack divisions, tied 
in the Nanking area, into the fight, and that on the ground 
t suitable for an effective resistance. The net result is 
-, fact that not only have the Japanese thus been forced 
y: ally to divert approximately one-third of their forces 
fom the decisive theatre, but the moral effect of the successful 
resistance hitherto put up by the Chinese at Shanghai has 
far to offset their reverses in the North and to strengthen 
their will to resistance. ' ; 
In fact, a8 has been rightly pointed out, by so committing 
herself at Shanghai Japan has actually split up her whole 
campaign into two parts, involving fundamentally different 


mos 


strategies : a continental strategy aiming at the complete 
overthrow of the enemy’s forces in the North, and a maritime 
strategy of limited objectives and the indirect pressure of 
sea- and air-power in the Yangtse valley and the South. 
It may be that, nevertheless, her superiority in the North 
may prove so overwhelming that she will be able to win 
not only battles but the war. But if she does not succeed 
in this, sea-power will not be able to help in gaining that 
end. For sea-power is pre-eminently the weapon of a 
Power which is not compelled to seek a quick decision and 
can afford to wait for the cumulative effect of “ silent 
pressure ” to make itself felt. That, however, is precisely 
what Japan is least able to do, owing to her own economic 
weakness and also to the fear of an effective intervention 
materialising after all. 


HAS THE SLUMP ARRIVED? 


By FRANCIS WHITMORE 


IX months ago, when financial markets were rocked 
by the unpleasant surprise of the National Defence 
Contribution and the sudden scare about the price of gold, 
stious people in the City began to ask themselves this 
question. At that time there was little in the American 
business situation, still less in the industrial position at 
home, to engender any real misgivings concerning the 
saying-power of our new-found prosperity. In both 
countries all the recognised barometers of trade, such as 
production, employment, railway traffics and bank clearings, 
were moving up. Even allowing for the encroachments 
on American business profits of New Deal regulations and 
for the constant threat to stability implied in a tense political 
amosphere in Europe one needed to be no more than 
hopeful to regard the business outlook as full of promise. 

Why, then, these early doubtings ? 

] think the trouble began when it was seen in the spring, 
for the first time since the recovery movement set in, that 
share and commodity markets could suffer a really heavy 
fall. It then became apparent not only that speculators in 
shares and commodities had been operating unostentatiously 
ona large scale but also that “the authorities” in London 
and, still more, in Washington, had taken the view that 
some curb was desirable. A curb, as everyone knows, was 
imposed, and speculators, whose numbers must have shocked 
the officials of Whitehall and Threadneedle Street, imme- 
diately took fright. So far, so good. The bubble was 
burst and the controllers were able to boast of a nice little 
victory. All that remained was for the wicked speculators 
to lick their wounds while honest business men got on with 
their job. But control has not proved quite so simple as 
that. 

A fail in values as heavy as afflicted markets in the late 
spring was bound to influence psychology, and I am con- 
vined that it was during andsafter this period of decline 
that the seeds of doubt were sown. Quite a considerable 
section of the City, and especially of the speculative fraternity 
—I use the term in no derogatory sense—which calls the 
tune in the stock markets, became “ slump-conscious.” 
Ready to reinforce their doubtings was the little group of 
coonomists which has always regarded prosperity as stolen 
fruit and whose delight it is to warn mankind of the imminent 
wath to come. With reason might the poet have written : 


“* Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye.” 

Those were the beginnings of gloom in City markets. 
But why, many will ask, has the gloom not been dissipated ? 
The original N.D.C. was withdrawn, the gold scare has been 

ied, there is no let-up in home industrial prosperity, 
amd, miracle of miracles, international trade has actually 
Increased quite substantially in face of incredible handicaps. 





The answer, I believe, is in the course of business events in 
the United States. There, it seems to me, the spring purge 
not merely discomfited Wall Street speculators but actually 
depressed business men. America’s recovery, although 
spectacular, has always been hedged round by New Deal 
restrictions and closely controlled from Washington. It 
therefore lacked the inherent strength with which to withstand 
a violent shock ; and, one may add, a very large section of 
Big Business has not been over-anxious to co-operate with a 
“ soak-the-rich ” administration. 

However one may divide the blame between controllers 
and controlled, the unpalatable truth is that American 
business has been experiencing a recession in recent months. 
Here are some of the salient facts. Building activity, despite 
the huge arrears of house-building waiting to be overtaken, 
has been running behind a year ago ; railway earnings have 
fallen and deferment of re-equipment demand from the 
railway and general constructional industries is reflected in a 
sharp fall in steel production ; the amount of new money 
raised by industrial companies through public issues of capital 
has also remained negligible in recent months. In these 
conditions doubt, fanned into fear by political developments 
in the Far East and in Europe, has found plenty of material 
on which to feed, and Wall Street has declined even more 
precipitately than in the débdcle of 1929. 

It has been unfortunate, from the point of view of London 
stock markets, that speculators on this side, unimpressed by 
the chances of a further big rise in British industrial ordinary 
shares, have built up substantial positions in American 
common stocks. There is evidence, too, that groups operating 
from Paris and Amsterdam have followed the same policy 
in recent months. The effect of the fall in Wall Street was 
thus communicated immediately to London, Paris and other 
European centres where heavy losses were uncovered. The 
rest of the dismal story is now being told. Just as a boom 
gathers strength in its course, so the forces of depression 
gather a fearful momentum on the downward slope. Weak 
speculative positions are being dislodged and in the rush 
for liquidity sound industrial securities are being jettisoned 
irrespective of their real value. At the same time, psychology 
in the City has become still more depressed and Wall Street 
appears to have fallen into a state of nervous hysteria. 

If one could be sure that the fall in the stock-markets were 
nothing more than a speculative shake-out even on an 
ususually large scale, one might feel disturbed without 
being alarmed. Technical troubles run their course and 
sooner or later confidence returns and support begins to 
appear. I am afraid, however, that there is cause for anxiety 
in a market collapse of the magnitude now reached in London 
and New York. It is not merely that the wiping out of so many 
millions of poundsworth of paper.values restricts spending, 
more especially of the luxury type, but that the behaviour of 
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markets may soon begin to affect the outlook of business men. 
And again, demoralised stock markets provide an impossible 
environment in which to raise new capital for industrial 
expansion. Here is the real danger of the setback in financial 
markets, that it may, if it goes far enough and lasts long enough, 
bring about its own justification. 

My own view is that this stage, although not far off, has not 
yet been reached. Some check on luxury spending has doubt- 
less taken place, but I doubt whether any serious damage has 
yet been done. British industry is still as prosperous as ever, 
and I see no early threat to its stability provided the American 
trade revival does not fade out and provided, of course, that 
there is no major conflict in Europe. The political risk, I 
imagine, will remain for a long time to come, but will not 
undermine trade improvement unless the situation becomes 
progressively more grave. As I see it, therefore, the main 
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15, 193) 
hope of averting a slump and consolidating trade recor, 
in the near future lies in some positive action vey 
Washington Administration that will restore conf 
among American industrial leaders and bring about a tey 
of the downtrend of American business. Something : 
than soothing words or further priming of the credit " 
is needed to revitalise the business and financial commugi 
in the U.S.A. in its present neurasthenic State, but 50 fi 
Wall Street has looked in vain towards the iron dome 
Washington. The means are available, however, anj : 
shall be surprised if President Roosevelt’s ingenuity fi 
to find the right way to put the industrial régime into forwarj 
motion again, and in the very near future. That yjjj matt 
the end of nervous liquidation in the stock markets and th; 
beginning of the readjustment of security values to th 
expectation of a further expansion of trade. 


PRISONER 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 
[This is the third of six articles in which Major Athill has embodied the conclusions hz has reached as a result 
of a personal investigation into British prison conditions undertaken on behalf of “THE SPECTATOR.”] 


ANY people tend to dramatise the prisoner, to think 
of him as an Edgar Wallace character. Others, 
less romantic, suggest that the average prison inmate is a 
“tough ”’ and that the proper treatment for him is a tough 
one. In fact, although a host of kindly people welcome 
any proposed alleviation of the prisoner’s lot without much 
thought about its bearing on the prison’s purpose, an even 
larger though perhaps less vocal number are haunted by the 
age-old fear of pampering him. The ideas of both 
classes may be clarified by a proportionate picture of 
the types of crime which fill our prisons today. 

I would divide the men who come to prison—for I am 
not dealing with the women—into four groups, starting 
with the Edgar Wallace type, the Heavy Cavalry of crime. 
This group contains men who have committed, conspired 
or attempted murder or have been guilty of the graver 
crimes against person or property such as wounding, man- 
slaughter and rape, burglary, aggravated larceny and arson: 
forgers, coiners, profiteers of prostitution, and larger-scale 
receivers: and lastly the more deliberate and dangerous 
of the frauds and false pretenders. 

The Heavy Cavalry is, I think, what many people have 
in mind when they speak about the prison population. As 
a matter of fact, in 1935—the last year for which the English 
figures are available—it only contributed about one-sixth 
of the men who went to prison on conviction. Incidentally, 
although the English and the Scottish statistics are differently 
arranged and do not easily combine, a picture based on 
either sufficiently illustrates the salient points of the position 
on both sides of the Tweed. 

Next comes the Light Horse, the pettier thieves, frauds 
and receivers, “the unlawful possessors,” people found 
in inclosed premises, and so on. No doubt there are some 
major rogues among them and their ranks proyide a good 
recruiting ground for the Heavy Cavalry ; but on the whole 
they are the small fry of predatory crime. In 1935 this class 
provided close on one-third of the year’s catch. 

They are followed by a very odd collection. Here you 
have people who have ill-treated children or animals, 
assaulted their neighbours or policemen, poached, gamed 
unlawfully, allowed their offspring to play truant, travelled 
without tickets, offended against the Highway Acts, driven 
dangerously, committed bigamy and the like. There are 
some objectionable types among them, some dangerous 
and hardened social nuisances, but quite a lot of very decent 
people. Rather more than a quarter of the procession 
came from this group. 

And then the stragglers, almost another quarter of the 


whole. There are some really bad ones here, as well as som 
whose only weakness is to give too frequent rein to thei: 
convivial or nomadic bent. But on the whole the straggles 
are a sorry group, the halt and maimed and blind of the cop. 
munity. Here you have the sexual pervert, often a mon 
cripple rather than a criminal. Here is the vagrant, the sleepe 
out, the beggar, and, last of all, the drunk. Week in, week oy, 
uselessly, hopelessly, expensively, the greater number of thee 
miserable people come and go. Visit Barlinnie, Pentonville 
or any non-specialised local prison and watch them shambling 
round the exercising yard, drooping over their mailbags o 
fumbling with the wrappings of discarded bandages. They 
never get the spot-light or a speaking part, but they ar 
members of the prison cast once seen not easily to 
forgotte. 

To the variety of crimes is added a great variety of persis 
ence. Few in the procession were immaculate. Only about 
one in four had a record free of previous offence, but almost 
half had never been in prison. In the other half every degre 
of obstinate offender is to be found, from the one man in 
every eight who was entering on his second term, to tk 
veteran, one in every twenty-two, with more than twenty 
sentences behind him. In this variety lies the biggest problem 
of the prison. Its ideal solution, as Sir Samuel Hoare hassaid, 
lies in providing a separate prison for each prisoner ; but sinc 
this ideal is, and always must be, unattainable, the dual tak 
of the authorities is to parcel their charges into categories and 
to assemble each category at centres where it can most bene: 
ficially be treated. The classifying has been done to som 
extent, but the assembling is a harder nut to crack. 

Within a day or two of entering the prison, the prison 
comes before a Board consisting of the Governor or his 
deputy, the Chaplain, and the Agent of the Prisoners’ Ail 
Society. This Board, after sifting his record, decides among 
other things the class in which he shall be put. If he has m 
previous conviction of serious crime and is not of habitual 
criminal or depraved habits he becomes a “ Star”; and dl 
men sentenced by the Courts to the Second Division auto- 
matically join this class and cannot be degraded from it 
If he is less than 26—or, in some cases, 30—and is not qualified 
by character or sentence to be a Star, the prisoner becomes: 
“ Special.” If he is under 21 he is classed as a Young Prisonet 
or, in Scotland, a Juvenile Adult, unless his habits or characte! 
warrant his inclusion in an aduit class. Prisoners who do not 
fall under any of these three headings are classed # 
“ Ordinaries.” 

Manifestly this sub-division does not go very far, but it 
would be useless to extend it while facilities for effect 
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ation or scientific blending are so inadequate. Classi- 
7 in the provincial local prison with a largely short- 
- tion is like the division of hospital patients into 
= ab spots, coughs and carbuncles, separated from 
each other by a paper screen. In such a prison you find 
Stars, Specials, Ordinaries—with a good smattering of 
“in and outs »_-sharing their lodging with Civil Debtors, 
who are not ranked as criminals at all, and with men awaiting 
trial and therefore innocent in law if not in fact. They 
may be lodged on different landings, exercised at different 
times and worked in different parties. The unconvicted 
may never come in actual contact with the convicted, and 
every effort may be made at differential treatment and 
igstruction. But, ina small prison, they are probably housed in 
only two halls, and the place becomes a salad-bowl in which the 
atmosphere, like oil, percolates to every portion of the salad. 


Something is done to mitigate this evil. In the provinces 
ve prisons, which serve other purposes as well, are used 
gs collecting centres for young prisoners. Wakefield, the 
great experiment, takes selected long-term prisoners, chiefly 
from the North of England. But the cost of transport alone 
prohibits constant shifts of short-term men from point to 
point and so the salad-bowl persists. One very obvious 
and essential step by which the salad’s quality could be 
improved is the exclusion for treatment in more suitable 
surroundings of those damaged products of the social garden 
which I have called the stragglers. 

More can be and is done with convicts, who for our purpose 
ae merely men serving sentences of three or more years, 
aad with prisoners in the London area. The Star convict, 
for instance, goes to Maidstone or, more rarely, Wakefield : 
the Special to Chelmsford ; the recidivist to Dartmoor or 
to Parkhurst, the last receiving the bodily and mental crocks. 
In London Wormwood Scrubs is for Stars and young 
prisoners, Wandsworth for short-term Specials and recidivists 
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south of the river, Pentonville for recidivists north of it: 
Long-term Specials leave London and go to Lewes, while 
civil debtors share with men awaiting trial a rather uncon- 
vincing atmosphere of innocence at Brixton. Classification, 
therefore, has a better chance of profiting the convict and the 
Londoner although the limitations of an urban prison tend 
to cramp it. 

I tried the atmosphere of several specialised prisons. 
Wakefield, a thing apart, was the most encouraging of all : 
Dartmoor the most intriguing, certainly the most exclusive, 
in fact the Athenaeum of the underworld. Like other clubs 
it has had its rumpuses, and then its members seethe with 
indignation at infringements, real or fancied, of their rights. 
An absence of complaints in 1935 evoked congratulatory 
comment from its doctor, for, said he, “‘ convicts here are 
difficult to please in the matter of food.” They can, however, 
be affable to an enquiring visitor and put him at his ease. 
They know the prison code as well as they do the twisted one 
which rules their hours of liberty, and usually, I am told, 
obey them both. Many of them, especially the burglars, 
are very likeable and civil men. 

Now in one way this is as it should be, for to keep men 
cowed or mutinous for long years at a stretch would be 
inhuman. You do not want to make a cave-man of your 
convict. But neither do you want to make a club-man of 
him, and that is what the whole sequence of our present 
penal system tends to do. 

Wormwood Scrubs, on the other hand, despite its rational 
humanity of treatment, seemed to me full of most unhappy 
men. They were, of course, “ new boys” in prison, and 
perhaps it was the spirit of the system which made them, 
like the new boy, think the more of home. Perhaps it makes 
the waters of the prison Marah bitterer, but I think that some 
at least of the prisoners I saw were finding in their bitterness 
not poison but a purge. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE: V. SWITZERLAND 


By WILLIAM E. RAPPARD (Rector of the University of Geneva) 


OR over six centuries, the Swiss cantons in the heart 
of Europe have been republics often described as 
democratic. For more than one century Switzerland has 
been truly a democracy in the modern sense of the term. 
For nearly a century the Swiss people have been marching 
in the van of European democracy, having in the eighteen- 
sixties added the legislative initiative and referendum to 
the representative institutions based on universal manhood 
suffrage adopted in the eighteen-thirties. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the old Alpine republic should frequently be 
referred to as the cradle of democracy. Is that cradle being 
upset? Have the Swiss people lost their faith in their pristine 
ideals? Have they become tired of governing themselves 
and are they allured by the glamour of the dictatorships 
of their neighbours to the South and to the East ? 

The question is no less important for the future of 
democracy than for the future of Switzerland. If democracy 
failed to respond to the challenge of the times, even in its 
most ancient stronghold, it would indeed seem doomed 
elsewhere. If Switzerland became untrue to her democratic 
tradition, she would forfeit most of the sympathies she 
enjoys abroad, and which, notably in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, she owes to the public spirit of her people and to 
their political institutions hardly less than to the beauty of 
her lakes and mountains. The question of democracy in 
Switzerland today is therefore doubly worth elucidating. 

Let us consider first the facts of the case and then seek to 
discover their true interpretation. The principal facts which 
have been put forward by those who would see in them a 
symptom of a Swiss retreat from democracy, may be briefly 
summarised under the following seven headings : 

(1) The formation in several cities, especially in Zurich, 


Basle and Geneva, of political groups with authoritarian, 
anti-parliamentarian and anti-Semitic sympathies and 
tendencies. 

(2) The enactment, in the cantons of Neuchatel and 
Geneva, and the consideration elsewhere of anti-Com- 
munistic legislation. 

(3) The intolerance shown by federal and cantonal police 
authorities in expelling extremist political refugees, in opposing 
the diffusion of subversive literature, and in prohibiting the 
organisation of public meetings at which foreign left-wing 
speakers are scheduled to address Swiss audiences. 

(4) The abuse of the so-called emergency clause, by which 
the federal Parliament has frequently since the War curtailed 
the constitutional rights of the people by withholding legis- 
lation from the referendum. 

(5) The general indifference and indeed hostility to 
women’s suffrage, which stands in striking contrast to the 
favour it has met with in other European countries. 

(6) The greatly increased military expenditure and the 
enhanced popularity of the army. 

(7) The evolution of Switzerland’s foreign policy, tending 
away from active co-operation with the political work of 
the League of Nations and towards the stern re-statement 
of her traditional neutrality. As the principal dictatorial 
States have one after another left the League, this has been 
held to imply a loosening of the ties which have always 
bound Switzerland to the Western democracies and a corre- 
spondingly growing intimacy with the Eastern and Southern 
dictatorships. 

The array of these indisputable facts does, at first glance, 
appear formidable. It may indeed seem to connote a serious 
indictment of the democratic temper of the Swiss people. 
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In order to determine their true significance, however, it 
is necessary both to assess their real importance and to 
consider them in their proper historical and geographical 
perspective. . 

In the first place, the rehearsal of all these undoubtedly 
reactionary tendencies and counter-currents should not 
blind the observer to the general flow of Swiss public opinion 
and public life, which remain fundamentally and wellnigh 
universally democratic. No one has ventured to challenge 
the unrestricted liberty of the people to choose and to dismiss 
their legislators, their executives and their judges. Not only 
are the secrecy and sincerity of the vote absolute, but the 
freedom of the Press remains such that to the reader of 
Swiss Socialist papers the London Daily Herald, for instance, 
would appear as an extraordinarily mild middle-class journal. 
The general tone of the Swiss Socialist Press, in external 
as well as in internal matters, is so violent that, were it 
published in England, it would no doubt not only seriously 
embarrass the British Foreign Office, but also shock most 
members of the British Labour Party. 

Of course, extremists of the Right do not fail to make the 
most of this well-established and indeed often abused freedom 
of the Press. But whereas the daily Labour papers in all 
the larger Swiss cities enjoy a very wide circulation, the 
place occupied by their Fascist rivals is absolutely insignificant. 
Correspondingly there is only one so-called “ frontist ” 
member in the federal Parliament, in which the Socialists 
enjoy the largest representation, and in which they are kept 
out of office only through the coalition of all the other political 
parties which have combined against them. Moreover 
there are Socialist members in several cantonal governments, 
and several Swiss cities including Zurich, by far the largest, 
have Socialist administrations. In fact the importance 
of the Swiss Socialist Party and the réle they play in the 
political life of the country, are far more responsible for 
the extreme weakness of the Communist movement than 
the recently enacted anti-Communist measures. The latter 
are hardly more than symbolic gestures inspired by the 
general aversion felt from the horrors of Moscow and for 
Soviet propaganda in Switzerland. 

On the whole, it must be recognised that political life 
continues much as of old within the framework of institutions 
firmly based on the principles of popular sovereignty and 
individual freedom. The ideals of democracy, to be sure, 
are no longer acclaimed with the enthusiasm they aroused a 
century ago. Democracy, having become a habit, has 
perhaps ceased to be as highly prized as when it was still a 
recent conquest. 

The somewhat contemptuous indifference towards women’s 
suffrage which, in contradistinction to the other above- 
mentioned apparent symptoms of anti-democratic tendencies, 
is not a recent phenomenon in Switzerland, calls for a special 
explanation. It has often puzzled impartial observers, as it 
not unnaturally never fails to irritate foreign leaders of 
women’s rights’ movements. As I see it, the explanation of 
the admittedly paradoxical fact that the first nation to adopt 
universal suffrage for men in Europe will presumably be the 
last to extend its rights and its responsibilities to the other 
sex, is to be found in the economic and social structure of 
the country. Switzerland is essentially what in Marxian 
parlance would be called a “ petty bourgeois State.” As 
there are neither great accumulations of wealth, nor large 
landed estates, nor, on the other hand, considerable masses 
of industrial proletariat, the women’s rights’ movement lacks 
both leaders and following. The middle-class domestic 
hearth is not nearly as favourable a breeding ground for 
women’s political discontent and political ambition as is 
either the drawing-room or the factory. As the suffrage 
movement is, however, slowly gaining, rather than losing, 
ground in Switzerland, it need not further detain us here. 

One other factor peculiar to Switzerland calls for a further 
word. Not only has democracy generally been somewhat 
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weakened and limited in its influence by changes ; 
social structure of the State. In Switzerland jt Ve 
been affected by modified circumstances of geographi 
neighbourhood. With her population of four Phi 
inhabitants, Switzerland is placed in the heart of E 
and surrounded by three Great Powers and by the entfeebjes 
and struggling remnant of a fourth. Of her three 
neighbours, who have always been rivals and who ma 
any moment again become enemies, two are the she 
powerful and most disquieting dictatorships of § 
The third is a democracy whose excessive political toletany 
is hardly more reassuring for itself and its friends tha 
the excessive political intolerance of the other two. 


When discussing democracy in the Danubian States in 
recent number of The Spectator, a special Corresponden: 
wrote: “ Tke might of the great martial dictatorships js , 
thing that every small State politician must Consider jy 
every calculation.” This is no less true of the Alpine tha 
of the Danubian region. Situated as she is, Switzerlang 
in the present state of international tension, is experiencing 
something of the moral conditions of a besieged fortress 
Is it surprising in the circumstances that she should ten 
to subordinate all other considerations to the defence of he; 
national independence ? That she should emphasise her loyalty 
to her well-proven traditional neutrality more than he 
attachment to the generous, but somewhat conjectural, 
Covenant of a League of Nations, which her dictator 
neighbours consider with more hostility and contempt tha 
respect? That her army should enjoy exceptional popu- 
larity? That all enemies of her established institutions, ty 
they dictatorial adventurers from within or propagandists of 
Communism from without, should be looked upon with 
suspicion and subjected to some measure of police control? 


What should impress the impartial observer, far more than 
the self-imposed discipline of the Swiss democracy in the 
present conditions and the admittedly inglorious but assuredly 
not ignoble caution of her foreiga policy, is the maintenance 
of all the essentials of a free government in a small pacific 
country on the flanks of the storm-swept Alps and th 
sacrifices willingly brought to the altar of national inde- 
pendence by a people whose only aim is to live and to let live, 


MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER 


By A. G. BRADLEY 


LIZABETH CARTER has surely not earned full justice 
from posterity. She was the contemporary of Mr. 
Montagu and Mrs. Thrale and the correspondent of all the 
notables of the period. ‘“‘ My friend Mrs. Carter,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “‘ can make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus, 
she can make a bed as well as a poem.” Men by the dozen 
wanted to marry her, from distinguished bishops to Kentish 
squires’ sons, but she would have none of them, laughing 
at most and snubbing a few, but dying game to the last at 88. 
She was born in 1717, the daughter of the first Incumbent 
of Deal’s then new Church by his first wife. A learned parson 
this, for he taught his eldest daughter Latin, Greek, German 
and Hebrew, while a Huguenot refugee taught her French. 
Her mother dying, she tells us, from grief at the loss of her 
fortune in the South Sea Bubble, and her father marrying 
a second and rather futile wife, Elizabeth took charge of the 
household and educated a numerous second family. 

Now Deal is a place of character and great traditions, 
though naval and military rather than literary. But the 
Carter house where Elizabeth spent the last half of her long life 
is still shown among the memorials of famous sailors and 
soldiers. The matronly title, according to a then common prat- 
tice with settled spinsterhood and outstanding character, fell 
naturally in due course to Elizabeth. She loved her Kentish 
home and resisted all her London friends’ importunities 
to leave it, limiting her visits to town to a month or two 
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She was a stout believer in the theory of mens 
corpore sano. She rode and walked long 
daily before breakfast. She had also a strong sense 

‘sation to her neighbours, dull as she admits 
many of them to be. * Local society,” she groans in one 

” London friend, “‘ talks nothing but local gossip,” 
geo OBE in Deal made “ with aching head.” 
at describes a recent call in Deal made “* with ac 8 : 
The hostess chattered gossip at the top of her voice; the 
aiid screamed and the lap-dog barked, while “ the maid 
x w a horn. Oh dear, oh dear, I long on these occasions 
‘ie out of the window.” But Elizabeth, save on her 
a yisits to town, when she met all the great wits of the 
Pope; Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Hume, Horace Walpole, 
Burke, Garrick, Johnson, stuck to her own country-side. 

She made jokes and was much chaffed about her obstinate 
spinsterhood all her life. But being financially independent 
and head of her much-loved father’s house and, in place 

ofa rather incapable step-mother, caring for all his family, 
she saw no cause to regret her condition. 

Besides publishing several books, she wrote regularly 
fr The Rambler and delighted her London friends during 
her annual residence in town. At one time when the 
Government was being much criticised for incapacity and 
it was jokingly suggested that the ladies should run the 
guntry, Dr. Johnson declared that in such case, while 
Mr. Montagu should be First Lord of the Treasury, Mrs. 
Carer should quite obviously be Archbishop. Gossip 
had allotted her as wife both to Archbishop Secker of 
Canterbury and Bishop Hoathley of London, her special 
fends, besides many other unmarried or widowed notables, 
including Richardson the novelist. It was suggested that she 
should have a place at Court. But she scouted the notion 
and would assuredly have been even more bored by the 
Georgian entourage than Fanny Burney. The Prince Regent, 
however, once called on her at Deal. But the honour does 
not seem to have more than amused her. 

When Mrs. Thrale married Piozzi and another elderly 
Bas-bleu espoused a youth, Elizabeth was vastly tickled. 
“Marriage,” she wrote to Mrs. Montagu, “‘ seems to be as 
much in the air this year as influenza, but.as you and I have 
iscaped the one, we shall probably not be carried off by the 
other. Good lackaday, what a tapage such an event would 
make in the world ! ” 

Smuggling on the Kent coast at this time was universal. 
The Government lost four millions a year through their 
short-sighted folly in starving the revenue service. Elizabeth 
is shocked at it all, and the way some of the neighbouring 
gentry encourage it and share the spoils. She mentions 
one or two of the local worthies who owe their fortunes to 
i. She hears the “free trade” squadrons rattle through 
the villages at night, having “ borrowed” the squire’s 
horses, and even their servants, to be returned in the morning 
with interest in the shape of brandy kegs. She thinks it 
“disgusting” how quite wealthy ladies of her acquaintance 
cheat the revenue for their silks and scents. 

At her stepmother’s death, her family successfully launched 
into life, this indomitable and highly vitalised lady took her 
hither into a fresh house, the one now standing as the 
Carter House, and tended him till his death. After this, 
inding the local society harder to bear with her advanc- 
ing years, she made her London visits longer and her 
arcle there couldn’t understand why she still made Deal 
her headquarters. But she couldn’t tear herself away 
“from the wild wide skies and the restless seas,” though 
the east winds gave her continual headaches. When 
she was 80 she still joked about getting married. Her old 
Kentish lovers, whom she had gently pushed away or severely 
subbed in youth, were all dead or gout-bound. But 
Elizabeth enjoyed her London friends’ good talk and good 
company, till she passed quietly away in her 89th year at 
tet London rooms in Clarges Street, the same year that 
Nelson, whom st: had often seen and probably met at 
Deal, died at Trafalgar. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


ROM the arty chat that goes on in foyers among devotees 

of the ballet one might easily suppose that mime 

was a new discovery—a special, secret ritual known only to 

the genuine intellectual. But one has only to watch children 

dressing up, or a Frenchman, with complicated shrugs of the 

shoulders and no word spoken, explaining to his wife exactly 

why he is late, to realise that mine is no highbrow invention. 

It is language par excellence, and can be immeasurably more 
expressive than the spoken word. 

There could be no better reminder of the greatness, the 
omnipotence of mime than to travel abroad, as I have recently, 
in a country where one cannot speak the language. We were 
bound, via Germany, for Austria, and for linguistic equipment 
had nothing but dim, unpractical memories of schoolbook 
German and a sixpenny phrase-book. The phrase-book, 
along the beaten conversational tracks, was absolutely 
invaluable. Please bring me . . . giveme ... tellme... 
take this . . . call a taxi . . . we are hungry .. . thirsty 

. cold—all ordinary remarks could be managed somehow 
with its help, and we should even have been able, could we 
have found the places fast enough, to say as occasion 
required: How old are you? You are very charming, I 
am fortunate to have met you, and I have a pain here. 

But our first evening in Austria brought me forcibly 
up against the limitations of language, or at any rate of 
phrase-books. The crisis developed very suddenly. How 
was I to explain to a strange chambermaid, not merely that 
I wanted a bath, but that I had asked for it twenty minutes 
before, not from her but from one of her colleagues, and 
had been told that if I waited five minutes she would provide 
one: that I was growing somewhat impatient, but could not 
accept the bath which she was impetuously offering until 
she had ascertained that there was not one waiting for me 
elsewhere, or that the first chambermaid had not inadvertently 
drowned herself while running the water in ? 

The solution, of course, was mime: and never has any 
ballet-dancer, any actor or verse-speaker, mimed more 
vehemently than I did until I had got my meaning across. 
When at last I stopped, every muscle aching, I was somewhat 
disturbed to see the chambermaid, in her turn, pillow her 
head on her hands, give a gentle snore, and go through all 
the motions of settling down for a good night’s sleep. Even- 
tually, however, after vigorous miming by all parties, it 
was established with exquisite clarity that chambermaid 
number one had gone off duty (hence the sleep), but that 
chambermaid number two would be more than delighted to 
run me a bath which would be hoiter, deeper, and in every 
way superior to that of which I had so unfortunately been 
cheated. We parted the best of friends, and said “ Guten 
Tag” to each other about sixteen times a day as long as I 
remained at the hotel. 

The moral is obvious. Mime conquers all, and the lack of 
a common language is the perfect basis for mutual understand- 
ing. Imagine a statesman dumbly expressing good will towards 
seven angry nations at once. Imagine a dictator miming his 
unwarlike intentions, or a Japanese airman expressing in 
gesture the intolerable provocation he had received from a 
créche he had in self-defence been obliged to bomb. If Mr. 
Eden, M. Stalin, Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and all the 
other European potentates, suddenly unable to speak any 
language but their own, met without interpreters and pooled 
their views on each other’s actions and characters, the whole 
course of history would incontrovertibly be changed. There 
might be a little embarrassment, certainly, for mime is not only 
the Lowest Common Denominator of human conversation, 
but also the reductio ad absurdum. But let us have more 
and more miming, and less and less talk; and one day 
somebody will laugh, not only at other people but also at 
himself, and then things really will begin to happen. 
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INDIA UNDER CONGRESS 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


ALREADY serious difficulties have begun to close in on the 
new Congress Ministries in the provinces where they are 
in office ; but they have been met with a courage and con- 
fidence that speaks well for the future. Above all, the bulk 
of the people is with the Congress and they are ready to carry 
out the programme put forward. 

Out here in India, as I have watched events, the following 
have seemed to be the main points at issue. In the first 
place, the release of political prisoners has been carried out 
with far less difficulty than was at first imagined possible. 
Under any other form of government it could not have been 
undertaken with safety ; but in every single case so far the 
assurance has been given that violent revolutionary methods 
would be abandoned and the Congress platform adopted. 
This assurance will be loyally kept. Terrorism, as such, 
is dead. 

The greatest triumph of all fell to Mahatma Gandhi. 
For when everything else had been tried and had failed, a 
telegraphic correspondence between him and the Andaman 
prisoners not only brought to an end a very critical and 
dangerous hunger strike, but also obtained a full assurance 
that violent methods would be eschewed in future. The 
relief of this was enormous. 

May I add in a parenthesis, that the entire abandonment 
of the Andamans as a convict station is now long overdue? 
There is a golden opportunity offered, without any threat or 
moral compulsion, which the Government of India may 
utilise, with public opinion solidly behind them. No measure 
would be at the same time so opportune and so humane. 
The argument is unanswerable, that what is not tolerated in 
British penal administration should not be tolerated in India. 

The second issue has been that of prohibition both of 
opium and alcohol. Ever since the non-co-operation move- 
ment began in 1920-21, this has been put forward in the 
very front of the national programme. Mr. Gandhi at one 
time went so far as to state in writing that he would co-operate 
with Government, if the revenue from opium and liquor 
were abandoned and khaddar (home spinning) were actively 
encouraged. But revenue was so completely bound up with 
Government excise policy that his offer was not accepted. 
Prohibition was then regaided as impossible : and the United 
States experiment did not offer any hope to the contrary. 

But Mr. Gandhi and others have pointed out that Indian 
conditions are different. On the one hand, the ban on 
intoxicants has in India the strongest of all religious sanctions. 
Any form of intoxicating drug or liquor is forbidden by Islam, 
Hinduism and Sikhism. Christianity also, under Indian 
conditions, is against these things, which are so palpably 
harmful. On the other hand, India is a land of villages, 
and the poverty of the Indian village is proverbial. There- 
fore, intoxicants always tend to make the poverty more acute : 
they drag down the level of subsistence still lower. In 
every way therefore they do mischief. 

The question still remains whether the revenue can stand 
it. The Congress Ministries have shown their sincerity 
by abandoning three-fourths of their incomes as Cabinet 
Ministers and the greater part of their personal allowances. 
They also travel in the very uncomfortable third-class 
carriages. In this way they have put themselves, as far as 
they can, on a level with the common people. Enthusiasm 
has been created; for the villager understands sacrifice 
and hardship : that is why Mahatma Gandhi is so popular. 
On the wave of this popularity the villagers are responding 
to prohibition in a remarkable manner. There is even a 
generous rivalry over which district shall first offer itself 
for local option. 

If it is feared that illicit liquor will be distilled and illicit 
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opium smuggled, so that “ boot-legging ” will have ». 
met, I doubt again there the analogy. When the a 
of a village is against liquor and opium, there Will be » 
little chance of secret smuggling and distillation, 
The gravest of all further issues, which the 
Ministries will have to face, is the passive opposition i 
land-owners in the provinces, such as Bihar and the Up; 
Provinces, where the landlord system still is strong. Ales 
at the slightest sign of taxing the landlords there hys 
excited opposition. Some amusement has been cull 
by some of the wealthiest of them passing a resgigs 
that they would offer Satyagrana (passive resistance) if thy 
incomes were touched! Such threats can hardly be tals 
seriously ; for everyone knows the acts of tyranny th 
have been committed by some landlords in the past, 4 
such people do not make good passive resisters. Prob 
in the end the landlord system, which is unsuited to In¢ 
will have to be given up with a certain amount of comm 
sation, and the peasant proprietor system introduced mp gelore dy 
widely than at present. No issue that can be raised in Ini vlity. 
will be of more importance than this ; for in India everythiggi ae transl 
finally comes back to the village and the land. Bp beauty is 


The education policy will now come more directly uni Reg 
the control of the new provincial councils. The Minis roe 1 
of Education will have the most responsible office in ty E 
Cabinet, next to the Prime Minister: for the future wif reality 
depend upon his wisdom. The present top-heavy systeall duracter 
of education, whereby the few are benefited and the mf To rea 
suffer, will undoubtedly be reversed. There is likely dgll novelty, 
to be brought into primary education an immense expansiqjiy malignan 
of handicraft work, especially spinning and weaving; {agg te PtP? 
on this Mahatma Gandhi has set his heart, and his coundy 
is likely to prevail. s great 

On one side—foreign affairs—the Congress Presidentship “a 
of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru has made an immense difference pientles 
Here is the field in which his own influence is being fui imposed 
most of all, and he is determined that India shall be in leading yt the 
strings no longer. The interest he has already roused haf since 4 
made the whole political horizon of Congress differen dancing 
He has appealed to the League of Nations by telegram aj ® 
behalf of Congress as truly representing India, condemning“ ‘ 
any further betrayal of Abyssinia and any partition ¢ rion 
Palestine. His voice was raised against Indian troops bein 4. fr. 
sent out to the Far East, without the consent of the Indiaf§ pisbil 
people. Every phase of world politics is being followl july sx 
closely, and any attempt on the part of Great Britainn§ Ins 
compromise with Fascism, and to make terms with Mussolin § keen, 
over the dead body of Abyssinia, will be met with by sud jf be wo 
strong moral reprobation from Indian nationalism that of © ™* 
the end it may have very far-reaching effects. toon 

The most striking feature of all has yet to be mentioned, te 
and I have kept it to the last. 


then follov 
the love 0} 


Woman has now come righ & hsfore 
to the front in Congress affairs. One woman has becomt & teyon 
a Congress Minister, and has already exercised her mini secret 
terial functions with remarkable success. The whole educa j§ graph 
tional programme of the new womanhood of India will Miss 
depend upon women who will be in office in different pr petha 
vincial Cabinets. While they are ardently progressive « he! 
the side of social reform, they represent a steadying fore pA 
in modern Indian politics. For they recognise how bad pa 
ward things still are among the masses of the common peopk, 
and their hearts are set on changing injurious social custom & iy 
without which Indian womanhood as a whole cannot mi an | 
progress. baby 

Altogether, then, the situation out here is remarkably ment 
hopeful. 7” 
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THE BALLET . 
Sadler’s Wells 


Ninette de Valois’ new work, is the first ballet I have 

without any moment of relaxedness or of idyll. While 
” + Bliss’s score, plentiful in brass, dilates with vigour upon 
be yall “gandiloquent and the ruthless as found in ballet from 
7. eherevade and Firebird to Fob and beyond, the dancers 
‘in for close on fifty minutes, and even increase, a spirit 
e Copa ving pressure and compulsiveness. But although 





ition of Hil or elegy is absent, the characteristic poetry of ballet is 

ae d by Checkmate in a pure and original form. Miss de 
B. Aleulle i: has entered upon a grand period. Prometheus, first 
© has hellicen last year, and Checkmate add to the life of ballet as a 
EN cy ww art, a life which, in my opinion, is, for the lack of a 


resol Diaghilev, always precarious, in view of the impermanence of 
ce) if te ihe medium, of the many ways by which its essence is 
Uy 


Y be tabs 


Past, a 














Prose, then, brings fresh life to the distinctive poetry 
of ballet. The action is a game of chess whose players sym- 
halise the paramount sources of being, love and death. In the 
rhs e the two protagonists control their pieces. The game 
to In then follows its logical and ruthless course, but only because of 
f compe the love of a red knight for the black queen whom he spares. 
1d mor Before dying, the red king, feeble from the first, regains his 
d in Ing virlity. The characteristic rdles and movement of the pieces 
Verythiyfl ae translated with the utmost art. The dancer’s romantic 
Bp beauty is equated with love, but the perfect logic of her classical 
yehnique with fact or science (in this case directly with the 
sience of chess) : in virtue, then, of her unmatched corporeal 
UUs science, the dancer earns the poetic right in a ballet thus 
© 10 thi ofoundly worked out to qualify the mathematic ruthlessness 
Cure Wil of reality. This claim, this power, underlies the poetry that is 
Y SYsten fl characteristic of all true ballet. 
he may To realise this claim, then, without intrusion of the idyll, is a 
Kely alg novelty, a peculiarly feminine contribution. The unassuaged 
{Pans malignance of the theme will not suit all tastes. One must 
ng ; faye be prepared for the ringing scarlet in orchestra and on the 
sage. Never were green fields so far away. This impression 
is greatly heightened by McKnight Kauffer’s décor and 
-Hostumes. Yet in spite of the predominance of red and orange, 
lenis thy possess a thunderous calm. Were it otherwise, the 
ference rientlessness of this ballet would seem exotic. Kauffer has 
ing fi imposed from the start a blaring yet level dignity. He has 
leading st the stage for ballet to greater effect than has any artist 
sed ha since Mird executed the décor for eux D’Enfants. The 
fferen, MH dancing opens very strongly with the red pawns followed by 
am fg te four knights. These are, I think, the most sustained 
srnning  icces of choregraphy. I liked also the contact between the 
ion ig queens, the entry of the red castles and of the red king and 
bein queen, the departure of the red pieces and the finale. But 
Mm the first dance is particularly remarkable since, although its 
ae variability of movement is most limited, it is long and success- 
Howed fully sustained. 
ain 1% In style it is a direct elaboration of Miss de Valois’ own 
ssolit keen, short and thrustful movement. A characteristic of 
such her work, and of Checkmate especially, is the attempt repeatedly 


tly unde 


lat inf © remark a well confined angular quality, and therein to 
discover a logic complete to itself. That is what makes 
ait ter so serious a choregrapher, and like Nijinska in this, 


.. fm 00, one so dull where she fails. Miss de Valois has rarely 
nig before been so successful. A triumphant continuity flowing 
se beyond the musical phrase, characteristic of the Russians, the 
ims HF secret of their success, has been all too rare in English chore- 
ut  eraphy. This exuberant largeness, this fullness of invention, 
will @ Miss de Valois has realised as a rule only for those themes that 
pro Pethaps lend themselves particularly to feminine comment. 
on [tis for this reason, I think, that the musette in her Gods go-a- 
once “RZ stands out choregraphically from the other numbers of 
that ballet. On the whole she has been at her best when 
depicting the human being who holds to herself as part 
of herself the objects of her emotion. (In Checkmate we see 
in the person of the black queen the triumphant malice that 
can be clutched to the female body instead of a treasure, a 
baby Or a flower.) Miss de Valois has long gained this funda- 
by mental image for her work: she is proving its great worth far 
beyond the original terms. ADRIAN STOKES, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 
‘* Tales from the Vienna Woods.”’ At Studio One 


OF the seemingly endless flow of musical whimsies from 
Central Europe this is one of the more attractive. It is, of course, 
always difficult to estimate how much the charm of such 
productions depends on their foreign atmosphere and the 
partial recognition of the simpler phrases of a foreign language ; 
and one may guess that in our own vernacular they might not 
rate so high. Nevertheless, the style of acting represents a 
real featherweight agility which is only too remote from 
most British film comedies, and the musical score is enjoyable 
in itself. In this case it is mostly Johann Strauss, who cloys on 
repetition, but receives a good showing at the hands of part of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. The plot is on the time- 
worn basis of confused identities, with a lightning anagnorisis 
in the last fifty feet of the film. The settings are, as usual, 
the Vienna which Viennese film producers think we want to 
see; that is, a slightly more exotic version of the Vienna 
which Hollywood shows us. The photography, considering it 
is credited to Werner Brandes, is amazingly variable ; the stock 
exteriors, as recommended by Baedeker, are very poor. 
The acting is no more than competent, except for a beautiful 
performance by Leo Slezak, who, for all his exaggerations, 
is the only person in the film whom one might expect (and 
hope) to meet on a summer evening at a Viennese café. There 
is no more to be said, except that one may remind oneself 
of the history of Vienna for the last fifteen years, and ask, 
not impertinently, whether the Austrian film-producers might 
be doing more justice to themselves and the outside world by 
eschewing the more nostalgic reminiscences of past pleasures, 
and concentrating for a while on the vital social and economic 
problems which their country, as much as any, has now to 
face. In so doing, they might in triumph breed another Pabst. 


Basti WRIGHT. 


‘* Children at School’’ 


IN addition to the lively and pleasant advertising films that 
the Gas Light and Coke Company produce, the Gas Industry 
has made three films that have no direct connexion with their 
product but stand, so to speak, on their own feet. In 1935 they 
gave us a murky and impressive piece of realism entitled Housing 
Problems ; in 1936 an excellent Nutrition film. This year the 
company has commissioned Mr. Basil Wright, of the Realist 
Film Unit, to examine with his camera the state of public 
education in England. The result is a fine documentary, 
interesting, disturbing, informative and poetic. 

The art of the documentary director is selective almost to 
the point of creation ; but if he creates, he is a liar. His job 
is essentially that of editing, for on the nice choice of his 
particular shots depends the general truth, the total impression 
to be gained from his subject by the audience. Here Mr. 
Wright’s pictures are supplemented with a clear commentary 
spoken by the Editor of The Spectator, whose words elucidate 
for us the wider significance of the camera’s successive romantic 
and squalid illustrations of the theme. Starting with a glimpse of 
children drilling in totalitarian countries, the film shows us the 
new type of infant and nursery schools in England—expressions 
of solemn curiosity and delighted discovery on the faces of 
children, the gentle free unsteady movement of young bodies 
on a wide sunlit expanse of playing fields, airy classrooms, 
games, and the first long flight of childish imaginations . . . 
How natural and therefore how effective are the actions of these 
children before the camera! How well they act, these unpaid 
untaught Shirley Temples ! But out of 21,500 English schools 
nearly 1,000 are appallingly dingy, dilapidated and insanitary, 
and while 50,000 children are compelled by law to spend five to 
seven hours a day in these infected places of education, many 
times that number have to work and play in the too, too solid 
buildings left to us by the tide of this sceptred isle’s prosperity. 
In 14,000 of these antiquated concentration camps, 3,000 classes 
still number more than fifty pupils, for many schools that were 
built to house a hundred children may now be needed for 500. 
These hard facts are harshly illustrated by scenes and incidents as 
well chosen and well presented as the encouraging and beautiful 
early sequences of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s wholly 
admirable film, JOHN Marks. 
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MUSIC 


Two Mozart Concerts 


THE autumn concert season seems to get busier every year, 
and the supply is evidently—if we except the recitals given to 
attract attention to the recitalist—the response to a demand. 
Naturally enough the big swells, like Signor Toscanini, sell 
the house out in advance. The remarkable, and encouraging, 
sign is that an organisation like the Courtauld-Sargent Concert 
Club can announce that all their concerts are fully booked 
some weeks before their season begins, and, still more, that a 
new venture, like the series of Mozart concerts at the Cambridge 
Theatre, was so well supported at the outset last Sunday. 
This new venture has been started by a number of young 
musicians who have faith in the music of Mozart and are 
prepared to justify their faith before the public by performing 
a large number of works that are neglected in the ordinary 
concert-programmes. The performances got to the root of the 
matter, despite a deficiency in rhythmical intensity in the 
playing of the orchestra under Mr. Haigh Marshall, and the 
blanketing of its tone by the curtains on the stage. 


Mozart’s music is the most difficult of all to interpret. 
It is so deceptively easy on the face of it. By comparison with what 
the players are asked to do nowadays it is, from the technical 
point of view, mostly child’s play. But, just because it is so 
simple and transparent, it will bear no pulling about by the 
kind of. conductor who wishes his performances to take the 
stamp of his own personality, and any faults in the playing leap 
at once to the ear. It demands an exceptional combination of 
good taste and watchfulness over the details, since every 
phrase requires the most careful modelling, yet none must 
have attention drawn to it at the expense of the coherence of 
the whole movement. This is, of course, true of all music, 
but in Mozart’s it is of the greatest importance, and it was 
well understood, if not always realised, in last Sunday’s per- 
formances. So although, for instance, that tremendous tragic 
opening in C minor Pianoforte Concerto lacked its dramatic 
effect, simply because the full sound of the orchestra failed to 
reach us, there was no question about the validity of these 
performances as true presentations of the music. 


Mozart appeared for so long, in the more emotional glare 
of Beethoven and the nineteenth-century Romantics, to be but 
a pale, elegant and essentially trivial composer with a few 
“* great” works to his credit. And even those great works 
were regarded as mere stepping-stones to the greater works of 
Beethoven. Now it is coming to be appreciated that greatness 
is not to be measured in terms of mere decibels of sound nor 
of hectic displays of emotion. The beauty of Mozart’s music 
lies precisely in the very restraint with which the most profound 
emotions, whether tragic or joyous, are presented. He con-. 
formed, more than any composer, to the old Greek canon of 
moderation in all things, and in that lies his claim to be the 
classical composer par excellence. For classicism has nothing to 
do with form as formula, but only with form as the perfect 
shape in which a set of given ideas may be presented. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than the idea that Mozart’s 
symphonies and concertos are cast in one mould. They are 
all, or nearly all, individual creations in which the form is 
dictated by the matter of which it is made. 


There was a second Mozart concert at the Queen’s Hall 
on Monday night, given by Adolph Busch and his orchestra. 
Here by contrast there was an ample amount of tone, sometimes 
verging on roughness, and that white-hot fury of rhythm which 
Busch manages to give to the music he plays. What was 
lacking, except in Rudolph Serkin’s altogether lovely perform- 
ance of the Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, was the tenderness, 
that almost feminine grace, without which Mozart is not 
Mozart. Busch attacked the first movement of the Violin 
Concerto in A major with something that sounded almost like a 
cold hatred. Even his brilliant and exciting handling of the 
** Turkish ”’ episode in the Rondo could not make one forgive 
his rough-riding over the composer’s sensibilities. The 
Fugue in C minor for strings was made to sound like one of 
Reger’s most pedantic essays, all the baroque ornamentation 
being suppressed in favour of an emphasis upon the main 
accents. Let me not be understood to belittle Adolph Busch, 
who is a great musician, but he has, like Toscanini himself, 
his blind spots, and one of them is unfortunately turned on 
certain aspects of Mozart. DyNeELry Hussey. 
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_ZEREMONIEN AM BUCKEBERG 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 














GANZ schnell, zwischen Herbstmanéver und Winterhilf, A Nation 
muss der Fuhrer der Deutschen Nation dem De Wet ye is ra 
Herrgott auf dem Biickeberg den Dank fiir die Emme skes and 
sprechen. Diese Zeremonie, die alljahrlich unter © a rites; Mi 





wirkung von Millionen Bauern stattfindet, hat deol . 
ay 


Mussolinis Schatten etwas verdunkelt, nicht die erw: 
Wirkung erzielt. Obwohl fast das gesamte diplomat 


or convert 
. g Natio! 
ontinents 
















Korps wie immer versammelt war, obwohl grosse Umbaut, fe” in . 
vorgenommen waren, obwohl zwanzigtausend Singer q ufpchons ad wild : 
wurden, scheint das diesjahrige Erntefest in Publikum wt with 1 
Presse nicht den gewiinschten Widerhall gefunden zu heel rs int 
Herr Darré hat sich unzweifelhaft sehr bemiiht, er als dee this It 

Reichsbauernfiihrer spurt wohl am starksten, wie notweng -S 







es ist, eine schlechte Ernte mit einer guten Propaganda auszy 
gleichen. 7 

Die ganze Gegend um den Biickeberg gleicht wieder cinmg 
einem Heerlager. Aber diesmal sind es nicht Soldaten ds 


pribute 5 
he essen 
istrict: 













Krieges, sondern Soldaten der Scholle. Riesige Zeltstidte Bie oe 
wurden rings um den Biickeberg errichtet. Um das Lay nee 
schaftsbild nicht allzusehr zu verschandeln, wurde ein bes. eal "hi 
derer Baupflegeplan herausgegeben, der die Bauern der ach; _ 
umliegenden Gemeinden zum anstandigen Bauen erziehen yj k 
Der Fiihrer soll heuer und in kiinftigen Jahren mit diesen La 

Werkplanbuch die Fortschritte in der umgebauten Landschy With th 
studieren. Hier, an den Ufern der Weser, ragt die Wasserbur jg Lakes 
Ohsen empor ; hier hatte Karl der Grosse den Sachsenheray eS P 
Widukind gefangen gehalten; hier und in den drei dam; §0™Y °™ 
gegriindeten Dérfern Emmern, Hagenohsen und Kirchohsy jt 84% 
treiben sich nun Hunderttausende unter den Standarten uj definition. 
Flaggenmasten herum. Sie wandern den Weinbergweg empg, of the nu 
um die letzten Vorarbeiten im Biickeberger Zeremoniell x if they We 
besichtigenen. Bisher wurden 160.000 Kubikmeter Erde von dey plague of 
braunen Maulwiirfen des Arbeitsdienstes bewegt. Man mus R°™" _ 
sehr vorsichtig zu Werke gehn, denn es gibt einen Befehl des — 
Fiihrers : Der Reichserntedanktag muss stets in der freien"? _ 
Natur, im Anblick der Felder und Siedlungen gefeiert werden, et © 
Darum diirfen auf dem Biickeberg nur die notwendigen Bauten abel wh 
errichtet werden: Tribiinen, Post-, Rundfunk-und Bediirfaiy g™ D&™ 
anstalten; sie werden das Landschaftsbild nicht stiren, pee ext © 
Der ganze Umbau soll in zwei Jahren fertig sein. poet 

Die Vorbereitungen zum Erntefest bezeugen die Umsicht ae nati 
der organisatorischen Leitung. Zwei Postimter,  sechzg goodwill, 
Aerzte, darunter Chirurgen und Frauenarzte, sechshunden Snowdon 
Sanitéter sind eingesetzt worden. Eine Ehrendeputation von 
Bauern, Fischern, Forstarbeitern, Gdrtnern, Jagern, Land. BAn His 
arbeitern, Molkereiarbeitern und Schafern ist dem Fire The w 
vorgefiihrt worden, an ihrer Spitze der Bauer Wemken aw § October 
Wemkendorf in Oldenburg, dessen Ahnen seit dem Jahre 1428 Bi conferen: 
auf demselben Hofe sitzen. owes hin 

Trotz aller dieser Vorbereitungen und Zeremonien sind dit who sold 
politischen Aussichten dieser Bauernparade leider ebenw road fro 
mager wie die Resultate der diesjaéhrig2n Ernte. Dariiber fis that th 
hat uns Herr Darré nicht im Zweifel gelassen. Die Gesamt §Authorit 
anbaufliche fiir Getreide nahm ab. Ein Teil der Wintersaaten Hof parks 
wurde durch Auswinterung vernichtet. Es fehlen zur voll have an 
stindigen Ernahrungsautarkie noch immer 17° ! than rur 

Daher fand auch der Fiihrer auf dem Biickeberg in seine wild bea 
fiinften Ernterede ernste und drohende Worte. Vorher hatte JB hostels, 
Herr Goebbels, im Volksmunde nur Millionen-Goebbel gazebos 
genannt, da er alle seine Reden mit einer Millionen-Ziffer m JB Ppa 
beginnen pflegt, dem Fihrer die Griisse der angetreteten belt, not 
1,200.000 Bauern zu Fiissen gelegt. Und Reichsbauernfihre There 2 
Darré hatte angesichts der drohenden Mehlknappheit dit the men 
deutschen Hausfrauen noch einmal gewarnt, kein Brot verderbea of Lon 
zu lassen.. Hitler forderte Kolonien, Treue und Autoritat wished 
Er zeigte sich davon iiberzeugt, dass der Herrgott auf die Tatra 
Dauef anstindige Menschen nicht im Stiche lasst. Das Sieghel being fe 
auf den Fiihrer brachte im Namen aller versammelter Ministe JB “Pe! 
und Parteimanner der Gauleiter Rust aus. 

Im Anschluss an das Zeremoniell auf dem Biickeberg wutt! Anem 
den versammelten Menschenmassen mitgeteilt, dass Man 
preussische Staat Herrn Hitler den Bickeberg als ganzen zu teferen 
Geschenk gemacht. In Goslar, der alten Kaiserpfalz, sprath plum t 
Adolf Hitler im Lichte der Leuchtfeuer und Scheinwerfet for it t 
noch einmal zu den besten M4nnern des deutschen Bauerntulls. hs gen 
Dann spielte die Goslarer Wehrmacht einen neu geschaffent (2 
Jaserzapfenstreich und damit hatte das Fest ein Ende. F. G. wi Ay 
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\ National Park 







liv is rather surprising perhaps that the Friends of the 
eUtsches sien d their Honorary Treasurer, that most charming of 
te au, - ik. H. H. Symonds, are putting forth a special plea 
der Mj. ae = he Lake District into a National Park. What 






og converting t 


National Park ? The phrase had its origin in spacious 
sa 





mal, Von 













erWartep nents inhabited by great wild beasts, many of which 
Matisch in some danger of extinction. Banff, with its bears 
Mbauta Rs wild sheep, Yellowstone Park with its buffaloes, Kruger 
febora with its 500 lions, are the outstanding examples. National 
UM und, ks in the African and American sense are of course impossible 
2 haben, this little crowded island. What the votaries of English or 
als de welsh National Parks mean is a district to which the public 
twendy Mit have untrammelled access. Access is the essential 
4 ausai. IR ite ; and access may be hostile to the idea of sanctuary. 






tial National Park in this sense is not any one 


: e essen : c , , 
t einm salet it is the coast. The cardinal sin against the public 
ten dey ;; the prohibition of the coast, whether or no it is accompanied 


ltstie wvthe erection of ugly buildings. On the ideal of a free coastline 
} Land, ict all lovers of England focus their energies. Witha free coast- 
| a ine no district will be favoured at the cost of another. 
cha ¥ * ¥ ¥ 
ions e Lakes 
dschaf With this much reservation we must all acknowledge that 
serb the Lakes demand peculiar treatment. They are alongside a 
hens eeming population though themselves very sparsely populated. 
dan Only some part of the Pennines can compare with them in 
hosen ft regard. They are a geographical unit capable of accurate 
nung fpecefinition.. It would be a national disaster, in consideration 
al i of the number of people who enjoy them in holiday time, 
cl» if they were either denied to the public or subjected to the 
on den (Plague of barbed wire and the bungalow. They have suffered 
muss ere from the Government itself, in the persons of the Forestry 
hl des Commissioners, who prefer their conifers to look like streets 
freien fp? ® geometric town. The Lakes need a strong defence and 
erden united treatment. If their object is best attained under the 
Sauter bel of a National Park then let the National Park come 
irfais. being. A great regional plan and efficient wardens are 
tren the first necessities. It is probable that a wide consistent plan 

~~" fBcannot anywhere be assured without the compelling hand of 
the nation itself, though the county councils, if they had the 
goodwill, could perform the function in the Lakes as in 
Snowdonia and Devon and Cornwall. 

* * * * 


nsicht 
echzig 
ndert 
n von 
Land- An Historian’s View 
ihre The whole subject of National Parks is to be discussed on 
N au BOctober 16th by Professor G. M. Trevelyan at the annual 
148 Bconference of the C.P.R.E. at Leamington. Preservation 
owes him a great debt. The same cannot be said of those 
who sold the most Shakespearean bit of England left along the 
bens) road from Leamington to Stratford-on-Avon. His motion 
ribet Fis that the Government set up without delay a National Park 
samt: Authority. This, of course, implies the creation of a string 
aaten of parks. The ideal is not unattractive; but some of us 
voll. Bhave an uncomfortable fear that the scheme is urban rather 
than rural, that the object is not so much the preservation of 
einet Wid beauty and wild life as the provision of labelled footpaths, 
hatte B hostels, motor parks, picnic grounds and—save the mark !— 
abels HE szebos for occasional trippers from towns. The other 
ti | Mincipal subject to be discussed at Leamington is the green 
ten IB belt, not the London green belt only, but green belts in general. 
rer B There again is a worthy ideal; but it was disturbing to find 
dic the members of a Parish Council far outside the circumference 
‘ben  London’s green belt clamouring to be included. They 
itit, ( "sked to purchase their local commons in order presumably 
die © attract more urban visitors. There is some danger of the fact 
heil being forgotten that the countryman, too, enjoys the country, 
ster JB “Pecially “‘ the deep, deep country,” the unharnessed country. 
* x * * 
ie fF Anemones v. Plums 
de J Many questions have reached me concerning an allusive 
un f§ teference to the queer fact that anemones are antipathetic to 
ach & plum trees! The scientific view is as follows. I am indebted 
fet for itto one of our greatest men of science who transferred 
ms. bis genius for research from biology to botany. I quote him: 


ia “The fungus of plum rust has two hosts, the Plum, the Almond, Peach 
: ‘ad Apricot on the one hand and certain anemones on the other. 


d die 





COUNTRY LIFE 


The affected trees show numerous tiny blackish-brown spots on 
the leaves, which cause them to fall prematurely and so exhaust 
the vigour of the trees. I have known trees completely in winter 
habit by July or August. The mould is known as Puccinia Pruni- 
spinosae and forms spores—uredospores and telutospores—which 
only die if they do not find their other host on which ‘ oecidia’ are 
formed which spores can attack the plum. It follows that if you 
have no secondary host near enough the disorder disappears. (No 
secondary host has yet been found for the Antirrhinum rust.) 

The chief secondary host is the Anemone coronaria, from which 
the St. Brigid’s are derived and A. Hepatica. A. fulgens and its 
progeny the ‘ St. Bavo’s,’ A. Japonica, A. ranunculoides seem to be 
exempt. 

The disease on the coronarias is easily recognised from the nasty 
comedones-like pustules on the leaves and the distorted foliage, 
eventually leading to death of the plant, but not before it has wreaked 
its worst on any neighbouring plums, &c. 

Not long ago at Colwall some plums were severely attacked. 
“Where are your anemones?’ ‘None here, but they make a great 
show of them in the next garden’—that was the source. Anyone 
who grows these anemone coronarias with a neighbour nearby who 
indulges in plum growing should be mulctable for the value of plum 
crops lost thereby and damages for the deterioration of the trees! ” 


* * * * 
Unwelcome Hosts 
There seems to be some doubt whether the wild anemone 
is or is not a harbourer. These hosts are a great nuisance. I 
once transplanted a wild spindle into my garden and planted 
it close to the edge of the vegetable garden. It is a lovely 
shrub anywhere, but this bush had some horrible affinity with 
the broad bean and began to go black and shiny with the chief 
enemy of that agreeable vegetable and had to be condemned: 
Sometimes it is the wild, sometimes the tame plant that plays 
the host. Some years ago the Board of Agriculture (as it then 
was) set afoot a general campaign against the wild barberry on 
the ground that it was entertaining one of the worst enemies 
of the wheat. I have not heard that the garden barberries (a 
better word than Berberises) have this habit. What a calamity 
it would be if Thunbergia or Stenophila, or Prattii were put 
under condemnation. The fact that many of our worst 
enemies need a secondary host may be regarded as an aid 
to prevention. Those great and beneficent men of science 
(of whom I think Dr. H. E. Durham is the sole survivor) who 
found out the anopheles mosquito and the agents of other 
tropical diseases won their battle when the host, or carrier, 
was convicted. We speak constantly of unwelcome guests : 
the unwelcome host is a much worse infliction. 
* * * * 
October Nestlings 
On the first or second of October four thrushes left their 
nest which was built in ivy on the wall of a cottage in Hert- 
fordshire. When the owner of the cottage fed these yellow 
youngsters with various foods the hard-worked father sang a 
song of thanksgiving. What does the date matter to this 
most cheerful of birds? He sings his song in every month of 
the year and regards (like most good naturalists) autumn as 
a sort of spring. We are used to his autumnal songs and are 
not astonished when we see blue eggs in February, but it is 
rare, at any rate within my experience, to discover nestlings 
as late as October. However, the mushrooms are abnormally 
late, preferring this year’s October before September, so why 
should not the thrush similarly obey the weather? The 
latest swallow I have heard of had a nestful of well-fledged 
young on September roth, a terribly late date for birds that 
must migrate and over long distances. 
* * * ¥ 
Local Records 
Oxford—the Shire not the University—has been quoted 
as giving a lead to the counties in the matter of preserving 
and making available county records. Its next door neighbour 
Berkshire, (which is as many fathoms deep in history as Sussex 
or Kent or Wiltshire, or Hampshire) has organised a singularly 
elaborate and thorough scheme for preserving not only written 
but oral and other records. Every village has its archaeo- 
logical correspondent and watcher, so to say, who is asked to 
send up to the central authority any valuable local infor- 
mation ; and is given no fewer than eighty heads under which 
this information may be grouped. The counties differ very 
widely in their care for the preservation of local history ; 
and there is no doubt that Sussex takes the lead in the present- 
ation of its lore through its charming County Magazine. 
W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR of A 
[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable Malt’s |; 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week”’ paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference glso very ‘ 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the ynlimited 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed: THE SPECTATOR.] ground ma 
A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY on such ae peace may peg in the East far faster vosered 
E anyone today expects. is opportunity f cs, id 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] League of Nations in an deltas eddie lb pats. : ail r 
Sir,—The United States have given a supreme opportunity to The enlightened policy of the United States has hanchyg oy 
forward the cause of peace in the world by the issue from aq trade agreement with the British Commonwealth, lor. MM 188 50! 
their State Department of the following basic principles of tariffs and removing barriers. No greater service cond 
international action : rendered to world peace and world prosperity than pang 
Abstinence by all nations from the use of force in the agreement. It is sincerely to be hoped that there may be SOME 
pursuit of policy and from the interference in the internal coldness and no narrowness in England’s immedigy 
affairs of other nations. enthusiastic response in both the political and economic sph gg.—It is 
The adjustment of problems in international relations by It is a supreme opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., , isconceP 
process of peaceful negotiation and agreement. W. M. Croog, fi larges PPO! 
Respect by all nations for the rights of others and 6 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. choolboy' 
observance by all nations of established obligations; and interviews 
The upholding of the principle of the sanctity of treaties. THE SAFETY OF MALTA : Scholar 
A careless reading of the above might lead a thoughtless [To the Editor of Tue SPEcTA igaon. ; 
person to exclaim: “ This is only the League of Nations over ; eee os caida 
again and the League has failed.” Sir,—May I, in submitting the following remarks, mii bY the Ci 
These proposals avoid the defect in the Covenant of the er ieind — oe ssc . — Publish noes 
League of Nations which bound the members to the use of - Bh compet ener = Miciiile , tii 
force, economic or military. It was this binding pledge which The Italian island of Pantalleria, 45 square miles in ate, 9 n 
prevented, and will continue to prevent, the United States has a small harbour fit only for small Steamers. Its oj — 
from joining the League of Nations. It will not bind itself claim to fame is that since the days of the “ Empire” it hy on 
to the use of force. It will bind itself to abstain “from the een a place of banishment for political prisoners; recent Wi . 
use of force in the pursuit of policy °—a very different thing it has acquired notoriety as an Italian submarine base. Beiy ah 
from binding itself to use force. I think the wording would installed in the narrow straits between Cap Bon and south uke = 
be improved and clarified if it were altered to “in the pursuit St Sicily, it lies midway between and within easy rea all 
of national policy,” which is its evident meaning. It supports °F Bizerta and Malta, from the air and by sea. be ¥ 
the policy of the League of Nations in all peaceful means of The prosperity of Malta depends to a large extent on ty ” 
adjusting international relations. It approves the policy of amount of British money spent there and the safety of ty 
the two great democratic European Powers—Great Britain Empire’s premier highway of communications depends oy 
and France—as to non-interference in Spain. Malta’s offensive and defensive potentialities. The COM $a,—-M 
If England and France heartily support these proposals, parison between Aieite h eld by Britain and, hypothetical that the 
the three first-class Powers which are still democratic will be Jersey held by Turkey, a tings of P nee. The parallel is on should 
drawn together and their weight in world councils and in admissible in that Jersey lies within easy reach of the Freadil giminat 
world influence will be immensely increased. ‘Most of the naval base at Brest and Malta within easy reach of the Frendiil gyour o 
smaller countries in the world will agree with them. Russia, paval oe * Bizerta. : ; ’ As the 
in its foreign policy, seems to be acting in support of peace ; Malta’s first line of defence is her potential offensivencs: should | 
China, which might quickly become a first-class Power, in If she lies only sixty miles off the Sicilian coast the Sicilia Cambri 
fact is one already in population and resources, is a peace- ast lies only sixty miles off Malta. Italy has no illusion Cambri 
loving country. about the sympathies of the Maltese people. Last year thi indeed 
; : eee Italian Press published D’Annunzio’s statement that if Mau out fro 
No one can compel all nations to support these p rinciples. cannot be subdued she must be sunk beneath the blue Medite what C 
We know from a series of broken pledges that some countries ann. ins Oe 


do not believe in them and that their promises are worthless. 
We do know that the United States, Great Britain and all the 
self-governing British Dominions, France, probably Russia, 
certainly China and most of the smaller countries, do sincerely 
wish for world peace, and do keep their pledged word. If 
they can all be persuaded to work together, a new League of 
Nations (not of all nations) will have come into being, free 
from the defects of the present League and free from disloyal 
members, and a mighty step forward towards world peace will 
have been made. 


The Nyon agreement for the suppression of piracy in the 
Mediterranean between the Mediterranean Powers is an 
example of what can be done by prompt, courageous and 
clear-sighted action. Piracy has been much reduced, almost 
suppressed. One Mediterranean Power stood out ; the others 
went on without her. Now she is willing to come in. 

In 1922 nine Powers signed a treaty which included a clause 
“to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China.” One of the 
signatories has broken that agreement. The nine are: Great 
Britain, the United States, Japan, Belgium, China, France, 
Italy, Holland and Portugal. Let the seven who are not actually 
engaged in hostilities take such action in concert as they deem 
best to restore peace. They are not pursuing a national, but 
an international, policy in so doing. If all of them will not 
agree on common action, there may be other nations, not parties 
to the 1922 Nine-Power Treaty, who will be willing to take their 
places—Russia, for instance. By prompt and strong action 


During the Italo-Abyssinian crises the British Fleet anchorelf labellin 
at Alexandria. No intelligent Maltese expects the Fle culdr 
to defend Malta or any other place by lying at anchor witha for one 
the fortified area of the Grand Harbour. The “tak of able be 
abandoning the Mediterranean route has died to a whisper" atype: 
because it has been realised that Malta can be defended aiff meet. 
that her offensive potentialities are unique. The keys to tei author 
Mediterranean are the Maltese harbours, her aerodroms§§ boiling 
(two new ones are in course of construction and land forall rooms 
fourth is being purchased), and her seadromes. moner 

The civilian population of Malta would have just as mudi know 
time to take shelter in the case of air attack as the civiliaf§ At Ox 
population of Syracuse, Catania, Messina, Palermo, Naps up be 
or Rome. At times there is only one aircraft carrier in thi every 
Mediterranean, but ‘“‘at a moment of crisis” there batW rich, | 
been rather more. The Maltese remember three anchored less t 
in the Grand Harbour not so long ago. Bitr 

Mr. Langley’s irresponsible statement that in times) dullar 
emergency ‘there would only be the boom stretched actos comp 


the mouth of the Grand Harbour and the guns of St. Ange Mi 


and Fort St. Elmo to prevent a direct approach from tk schol 
sea on the island,” is essentially erroneous. H.M.S. ‘SB belie 
Angelo,’ the “ Fortress-Flagship ” of the Vice-Admit) sense 
Malta, has no other guns than those of the Naval Command A C 
in-Chief’s saluting battery, though there may be some aM happ 
aircraft guns. Fort St. Elmo lies between Fort Ricasoli al and | 


Fort Tigne. All three are amply supplied with guns. On na. 
might also mention the “guns” at Fort Maddalena #* 
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St. Leonard, and the innumerable moveable 
posts m4 by the Royal Artillery. 
guns ’s future safety lies in the command of the seas, and 
ery considerably in its air force which is capable of 
also pe expansion. Four aerodromes (the Marsa polo 
-_ makes a fifth in an emergency) and two seadromes 
poe iokk and St. Paul’s (the Grand Harbour may be 
at dered 28 & third) can cope with any emergency and 


































bee uy 4 make any potential aggressor think twice before ven- 

te, " uring to rouse US to action.— Yours faithfully, 

ys te J. OLIVIERI-MUNRCE. 

h, he ' ya Scottish Street, Valletta. 

> Could jy 

5 hal coME COMMENTS ON CAMBRIDGE 

a [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] ; 

‘ic sph galt is perhaps worth while to correct one of Mr. Williams’s 

. gisconceptions. He says that a large, in some cases a very 

CRoog, I ree, proportion of the holders of scholarships are ex-public- 
ghoolboys, “ some of whom probably get preference at 
interviews.” : 

Scholarships at Cambridge are awarded on a written exam- 
ition. The papers are marked numerically, and those 
andidates who get the most marks are offered scholarships 

ks, mini by the Colleges at which they have entered. As a rule the 
Publish gaminers have not seen the candidates, and no marks are 
given for “ interviews.” If public-schoolboys get scholarships 
in ay itis because they have earned them, but they only receive the 
Its oy corresponding emoluments if the income of their parents is 
ny boa certain figure. ee | 
recent With regard to another contribution which appears in 
.. Beni your pages this week, may I ask Mr. Richard Aldington to 
d sour ake Captain Cuttle’s advice, overhaul the Catechism for his 
Sy read quotation, and ‘“‘when found, make a note of ”?—yYours 
faithfully, P. GARDNER-SMITH. 
t On th jesus College, Cambridge. 
Y of thy 
ends [To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 
© Com sx—Mr. Williams, among many better suggestions, thinks 
leticalli that the entrance examination to Oxford and Cambridge 
18 OnHM should be made ‘‘ considerably harder.” His idea is to 
Frenci diminate the non-intellectual commoner of older days in 
Freng fyvour of more and cleverer boys from ‘“‘ less-known ”’ schools. 
4s the Headmaster of one of these less-known schools, I 
ivenesiM should naturally like to send more of my boys to Oxford and 
Sicilia Cambridge. I should like to see more scholarships and, at 
lusionll Cambridge, fatter Exhibitions. But I should be very sorry 
eat thi indeed to see the ‘‘ sound fellow with no brains” barred 





* Maly 


| out from the scenes of his past exercises. I do not know 
editere 


what Cambridge is doing on this point: but I deplore the 
tendency of some of the best Colleges at Oxford to aim at 
labelling themselves ‘‘for Honours Men only.” Oxford 
could not do without Balliol. But one Balliol is surely enough 
for one University. One of the very reasons for wanting my 
able boys to go up is that they will so come to know and value 
atype of person whom they may otherwise, to their loss, never 
meet. What Mr. Williams needs to do is to persuade the 
authorities in the Colleges of Cambridge to put the whole 
boiling into College together as freshmen, instead of finding 
rooms for the Scholars only in College and leaving the com- 
moners in lodgings, just when each set ought to be getting to 
know the other. Some I believe are beginning to do so. 
At Oxford it is general. As a Grammar School boy who went 
up before the War into a College at Oxford that contained 
every kind of brain and bone-head, mostly by my standards 
rich, I can testify that without the men who got Thirds and 
less the place would have been half itself, and my own life, 
fI may be allowed to add this, greatly the poorer. Some 
dullards were an occasional nuisance, but they were angels 
compared with the de-railed clever ones. 
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so Mr. Williams also says that public school boys trying for 
n . tolarships “probably get a preference at interviews.” I 
‘e believe this to be true in its most pernicious arid snobbish 
. sense only at one or two Colleges, if at those, in either University. 
“HA College regularly accused of snobbery by those outside it 
ee tappened to elect one of my rougher diamonds not long ago, 
“ aid his examiners told me afterwards that they took him on his 
of wa. But if Mr. Williams means that in an interview the 





‘“aMiners more often find in public-schoolboys the qualities 








that they are looking for, then all depends on the wisdom 
of their aims. Probably savoir faire, address, command 
of English, the power to see a point quickly and answer it 
sensibly even under the heavy fire of a viva, are more often 
found in the public-schoolboy than in the day boy: but these 
are qualities well worth having. First class personality will 
win through, whatever its surface; but even a good second is 
the better for such aids. When a candidate has almost won a 
scholarship on his papers, he may rightly gain marks for 
secondary qualities that are good for life as well as good for 
** Firsts.” 

I fear lest those who think as Mr. Williams does may un- 
intentionally harm one of the elements that matter most in the 
make-up of the ancient Universities.—Yours faithfully, 

King Edward VII School, Sheffield, 10. R. B. GRAHAM. 


THE IRISH INVASION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In his comments on my article, Mr. Henry C. Wilson 
seems to have missed the point of my remarks on the situation 
in Liverpool. The Irish element in that city, whether Irish- 
born or Liverpool-born, certainly does not amount to 87 per 
cent. of the population. On the contrary, the highest estimate 
puts it at about 25 per cent., and the fact that it draws 87 per 
cent. of public assistance money shows that it is getting far 
more than its proportionate share. 

It cannot seriously be denied that destitution among the Irish 
immigrants is a real problem. The ‘‘ Social Survey of Mersey- 
side,’ conducted by the University of Liverpool a few years 
ago, found that “‘ the Irish show particularly high percentages 
both for overcrowding and poverty,” and I would refer Mr. 
Wilson to this publication if he wishes for further facts. As to 
the ‘‘ absorption ”’ of the Irishman by England, opinions must 
differ, but the state of municipal politics in Liverpool seems to 
show that he has not been absorbed there. Not that his reluc- 
tance to become absorbed is necessarily a bad thing. 

As for Mr. J. Gallagher, who exposes the whole thing as 
‘** false propaganda,” and whose letter reveals the curious fact 
that the Co. Tyrone farmers go about their duties in the lightest 
of footgear, I am sorry to have hurt his feelings. I was not 
concerned in an attack on Irishmen, but in an effort to show 
what problems are raised when they come to England.—Yours 
faithfully, L. T. FLEMING. 


121 Gloucester Terrace, W. 2. 


SCIENCE AND THE SNAKE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—I should like to make a brief reply to the criticism offered 
in the August 2oth issue of your journal to Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor’s original article about ‘‘ Science and the Snake.” 

(1) Conditions found in Goyaz and other central States of 
Brazil are certainly not comparable with those encountered 
in Sao Paulo and other southern States. 


(2) The Instituto Butantan received, from 1910 to 1936, 
338,331 alive specimens of serpents mostly from the farming 
district of our hinterland. In this total 78,388 specimens were 
non-poisonous ; therefore, the proportion of only 1 in every 
IO specimens being dangerous, as published by the critic, is 
not correct. Our correct figure is more than seven times as 
high as that: 73 poisonous specimens are found in every 100 
snakes. Needless to say, that every specimen in that total was 
scientifically identified by our assistants at this Institute. 

(3) Had the critic ever been bitten by a viper and suffered 
the effects of a severe poisoning, I feel that he would not *‘ have 
trusted to the excision of the wound, with application of per- 
manganate of potash and liberal drinks of brandy.” Other- 
wise, he will have died and not have been able to write that 
topic. Indeed, excision of the wound, which in most cases of 
snake bite amounts to amputation, does not cure the poisoning, 
due to the quick absorption of the venom constituents by the 
blood ; potassium permanganate in strong concentration may 
in vitro neutralise some poison, but i” vivo it is just as poisonous 
as snake venoms in general, whilst in weak concentration it is 
not effective at all; liberal drinks of brandy or of any alcoholic 
beverage, at the first stage, cause a rise in blood pressure, thus 
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helping the absorption of the venom and rendering the poisoning 
more severe, whilst, at the second stage, it causes a drop in 
blood pressure, thus indirectly interfering in the elimination 
of the toxic by the kidneys. 

(4) In Sao Paulo, death from snake bite is never so sudden 
(“within 15 or 20 minutes’), as stated by the critic. Sao 
Paulo has a very complete system of birth and death registration 
which gives us a basis to affirm that, in this section, snake 
poisoning usually does not kill people in less than 6 hours. Of 
course, the rapidity of death depends on many factors such as : 
amount and toxicity of the poison injected, weight and resis- 
tance of the victim, site of the bite, &c. As a rule, 20 people 
die out of 100 bitten by vipers and not treated by antivenins. 


(5) This Institute does not claim to have a serum that “be 
specific against all the varieties of snake venom.” Just the 
opposite. We prepare various types of antivenin of which 
only one is polyvalent, its valence applying only to the seven 
commonest species of vipers found in South Brazil. 


(6) We have a very accurate system to judge the efficacy or 
inefficacy of our serums: we send out with every ampule a 
blank record to be filled by the doctor or the person who gives 
the treatment. The analysis of 5,586 clinical records of snake 
bite cases (including children and dogs, both of which die very 
often from the poisoning, due to their small size) seems to prove 
that our specific treatment has reduced the death-rate from the 
previous figure (about 20 per cent. as prevailing during the 
pre-serumtherapeutic period) to 3.9 per cent.—Yours truly, 


AFRANIO DO AMARAL (Director). 
Instituto Butantan, Catxa Postal 65, S. Paulo, Brazil. 


PICASSO UNFROCKED 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—I do not wish to raise the general issues of modern art 
which Mr. Blunt and I have more than once debated in public 
without reaching agreement, but there are one or two questions 
of fact in connexion with his attack on Picasso which call 
for correction. Picasso is »ot so detached from the Spanish 
struggle as Mr. Blunt tries to make out. Not only has the 
Spanish Government given him the highest recognition in 
its power (the directorship of the Prado Museum), but more 
recently invited him to paint the great mural which dominates 
the Spanish pavilion at the Paris Exhibition. Here is the 
best kind of evidence of the close co-operation and mutual 
understanding which exist between the artist and the democratic 
government of his native country. This painting is virtually 
in the market-place, where’ Mr Blunt wishes to see all art, 
and hundreds of thousands of people have seen it and, as I 
can testify from personal observation, accepted it with the 
respect and wonder which all great works of art inspire. As 
for the series of etchings referred to by Mr. Blunt, Suefio y 
Mentira de Franco, reproductions of these are to be issued 
in the form of postcards and will thus become available even 
to the poorest people. 


There is no evidence at all that modern art is necessarily 
unpopular, or non-popular. At the present moment, for 
example, Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s magnificent décor for the 
ballet Checkmate is meeting with the approval of a popular 
audience at Sadler’s Wells, where if Mr. Blunt were to venture 
into the cheaper seats he would find none of the superior 
abuse which might emanate from the stalls. It is only too 
evident to anyone who knows the real facts that the particular 
form of opposition to modern art adopted by Mr. Blunt comes 
from middle-class doctrinaires who wish to ‘“‘ use” art for 
the propagation of their dull ideas. That the drab realism 
which these philistines have enforced in Russia and Germany 
should become the art of a country like Spain is happily a 
contradiction of its innate artistic spirit too improbable to 
entertain seriously. 


One further point: Mr. Blunt tries to discredit Picasso by 
picturing him as the idol of a set of emasculated aesthetes. 
But on the contrary the people associated with Picasso, either 
as personal friends or as disinterested supporters of his art, 
have had rather more experience of the actual horrors of war 
than Mr. Blunt and other ideologists of his generation.— 
Yours faithfully, HERBERT READ. 


3 The Mail, Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3. 
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MR. CRONIN’S PLOTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR,] 


ze where ] 
1 emories- 








S1r,—The letter of Mr. Milliken in the issue of Oct pakiog UP 
on the similarity between Dr. Cronin’s The Citadel and Mo. ae 7‘ “* 
at they 






Arrowsmith recalls to my mind a fact which, so far 
no reviewer pointed out about Hatter’s Castle, an 





88 T kage 


: i hen it is 
earlier b 









of Dr. Cronin, This latter book is nearly a replica qe fib® So 
House With The Green Shutters, the almost forgotten Master; gy” | 
of George Douglas. Pe che — 
My attention was drawn to this fact by a friend and very ar t 
found that reading Douglas’s book was like re-reading Hane supP “27 | 
Castle. In both books a dour, avariciéus Scot is the cen t abe 
figure—the hatter of Dr. Cronin’s book is the alter ego of | hana ist 
Gourlay of The House With The Green Shutters—anq be eg 
‘ fi . . as eee ouys. 
children of each are weaklings, with similar destinies, Pte Bolt 
Whilst not suggesting plagiarism, I think that Dr, Croniy Poi SV 
was “‘sub-consciously influenced by the plan and genen| I ‘ ais 
theme ” of the earlier novel.—Yours faithfully, old mae 
17 Vicarage Road, Gloucester. GorDON Wixny, ecm 
OT 
SHEEP OR STAGS? . 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Among Mr. Norman Maclean’s condemnations of m Sala | 
ignorance and prose style, I can discern only one point q Wilson : 
which he bases a defence of the Highland landlords, Many Viscount 
of them, he tells us plaintively, were forced to give over ther Hers ” 
lands to deer and shooting tenants when sheep-farming fai JB” ms 
No doubt. But who were the originators of the Profiteering index _ 
sheep-farming system, whereby the natural economy of th Me. Fa 
country was hopelessly thrown out of gear and the natin the “ray 
population driven off the land, often in circumstances of horribk and S wed 
brutality? Why, the Highland landowners, whose soq military ¢ 
record since the Forty-Five is by and large deplorable, anj ee - 
whose latter-day amiability is largely the product of disciplin Abyssint 
by statute. obvious! 
I shall not waste your space dealing with Mr. Maclean as h: achieved 
deserves in the matters of humour and the appearance of dee quick de 
he never saw. As to evidence of road-improvement being heli ea 
up in the interests of plutocratic privacy, I repeat that it exist jot wy 
and that it could be produced before the proper tribunal; by carried 7 
I am certainly not going to face several libel actions, even in th — 
good cause of enlightening your correspondent. Again, to bk eo" ‘ 
sure, public control acting through the Ministry of Transport Mr. } 
is dealing with this subtle device of privilege.—Yours, &c., Confere 
Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire. Gerorce Braxe, [fp tly to 
be glad 
FURTHERMORE ag! 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] As for 1 
S1rR,—Last week I am reading a letter which a guy by the name J for frie 
of J. F. L. addresses to you from a spot called St. Helens, & mine. 
Lancashire ; and in this letter he tears off a few beefs about th FF Mr. 
great neglect shown towards Damon Runyon, the American yr, Ex 
short-story scribe, by the English critics. Why, J. F. L. says, & her seay 
do the English critics have to wait for Mr. Bentley to tell them, & the sur 
in his introduction to More than Somewhat, that this Damo & (;) tha: 
Runyon is a very great artist, indeed ?. This Damon Runyon’ & patche 
stories, J. F. L. says, are published in England in 1932 byt BF Leagu. 
guy by the name of Jarrold; and furthermore, he says, some & inept - 
are published in a monthly periodical in England long befor & with 1 
this time. J. F. L. has been unable, he says, to buy himself & any jo; 
copy of Mr. Bentley’s collection of this Damon Runyon’ & the cr 
stories, because, he says, nobody in Lancashire has any potatos BH Abyss; 
to spare just now; but he finds himself wondering, he says, a step 
whether in his introduction Mr. Bentley mentions these facts. J wisely 
Now I wish to say these facts are very well known to m, & questi 
indeed ; in fact, the chances are I know them before J. F. Ls BB contra 
because I well remember reading this Damon Runyon’s stots FB was al 
in the Jarrold guy’s edition when it appears, and, thinking ™ FF Assen 


little of them, at that. In fact, I get all churned up about them, Mr 
and if I am in the reviewing dodge at that time, which I dom 


happen to be, I will certainly boost this Damon Runyon quit << 
some; because even then I hear plenty about him from As fo 
American guys I meet, and I know that this Damon Runyon’ & 
reputation is away up in the paints as far as America is concerned. S least 

But I do not mention these facts in my introduction to Mo & pron 
than Somewhat, because I figure it is a tough break for the © faith 


Jarrold guy when he publishes this book, and the newspapes 
and the public do not give it much of a tumble ; and I dom 
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ere it is any of my put-in to go raking up unhappy 
ee WHE But now various guys, including J. F. L., are 
a ee memories ; so I wish to say that this J. F. L. 
pakiog UE ht, and that it is a great knock to the critics, indeed, 
js dead is thie Damon Runyon’s work get away from them 
wore handed to them on a platter, with parsley round it, 
a . ago. The chances are the critics claim the Jarrold 
ae does not appear at what Judge Henry G. Blake calls 
As ological moment 5 but this does not seem to mean 
very much of anything in this world, when you figure what is 
supposed to be the idea of being a critic. 
-F. L. says he is not the only guy in Lancashire who laughs 
© Centy pacha when this Damon Runyon is described as a “new 
9 Of Joly numorist. In fact, to hear him tell it, St. Helens is full of such 
“and ty ant Personally, I am never in St. Helens, although once I 
make Bolton, and quite a few times Manchester, but I take 
+ Croniy 1 F. L.’s word for it ; and it seems this is a confirmation of the 
Sener HE id saying, What Lancashire thinks today England thinks 
orrow.—Yours faithfully, E. C. BENTLEY. 
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“ITALY AGAINST THE WORLD” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sig—In his review of my book Italy Against the World Mr. 
Of my is i rel bed b I referred 
. YB Wilson Harris is gravely perturbe ecause referred to 
Smt cE viscount Cecil as Lord Robert Cecil. I did not need Mr. 
May Harris to tell me of Lord Cecil’s elevation, but I am grateful 
or thee to him for drawing my attention to an inaccuracy which the 


ber index (compiled by myself) clearly shows was a slip. 
re. Mr. Harris discovers an inconsistency in my suggestion that 
. th the effect of rains on campaigning in Abyssinia was exaggerated 
ber and my later statement that the rainy season made serious 
military operations impossible. He omits to mention that the 
a later statement referred to the period following the defeat of 
ciple Abyssinia and the occupation of Addis Ababa. There is 
obviously all the difference in the world between what can be 
a8 he achieved by a resolute army straining every nerve to obtain a 
Te quick decision—namely, the annihilation of the forces opposed 
x hel toit—and what is possible for'a semi-isolated garrison, hundreds 
exis of miles from its base. Marshal Badoglio’s final advance was 


» he carried out under heavy rainfall, but there was never any 
in the fe Mtention, and no necessity, to carry out the work of “* pacifica- 
to he tion” under such conditions. 
ispor fe Mr. Harris also questions my statement that at the Stresa 
Conference Britain was in the position of suppliant begging 
xz, fp ltaly to join the diplomatic front against Germany. I should 
be glad to Jearn from Mr. Harris what other objective, if any, 
‘was in view. If that was not the purpose of the conference 
what was the meaning of the expression ‘‘ Stresa Front ” ? 
As for the British position being inconsistent with Italy’s need 
Ps for friends, the inconsistency is the British Government’s, not 
lens, mine, 


It the Mr. Harris qualifies as ‘‘ baseless’ the story that in 1936 
nc] Mr, Eden went to Geneva resolved that Ethiopia should lose 
“a)%) IF her seat in the League Assembly. I am quite willing to concede 
eM; the superiority of Mr. Harris’ information, but is it not a fact : 
mot & (1) that the British Government were now anxious to bury the 
ons hatchet with Italy ; (2) that the ejection of Abyssinia from the 
yi League was one of the conditions of Anglo-Italian rapproche- 
omt ment; (3) that the British Delegation came to Geneva armed 
2 ; with material showing that no Abyssinian Government existed 
“ any longer 3 (4) that the purpose of this data was to influence 
os the credentials committee in the sense of invalidating the 
“ Abyssinian credentials 3 (5) that realising the opposition such 
m4 a step would meet with both at Geneva and at home Mr. Eden 
8 Wisely shifted his ground and took the lead in getting the 


L. | uestion shelved ? If Mr. Harris can produce evidence to the 
; contrary I shall be very glad to correct an impression which 


is ; 

m hy also that, I am afraid, of most of us who attended the 1936 
. ; Assembly, 

o | Mr. Harris is at pains to warn his readers against regarding 


ce TY book as either reliable or objective history. I have dealt 
n th some of the points on which he questions my reliability. 
’s As for my objectivity, Mr. Harris admits I am not pro-Italian, 
if his remarks show that he does not consider me anti-Italian (at 
n [east not sufficiently for his taste), so I am wondering where 

exactly impartiality lies. In Mr. Harris? Or not ?—Yours 
} faithfully, GEORGE MARTELLI. 


Holland House, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
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[Mr. Wilson Harris writes : 

(1) I was certainly surprised—not perturbed, gravely or 
otherwise—that Mr. Martelli should regularly have referred 
to Viscount Cecil as Lord Robert Cecil. 

(2) I did and do find an inconsistency between a suggestion 
that the effect of the rains on campaigning in Abyssinia was 
exaggerated and the subsequent statement that “the rainy 
season made serious military operations impossible,” for it 
made them impossible practically everywhere in Abyssinia. 

(3) Britain was in no sense a suppliant at Stresa. Italy was 
more alarmed at Germany’s denunciation of the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles than either Britain or France, 
and it was on Italy’s invitation that the Stresa Conference, out 
of which the ‘* Stresa Front’? came, was convened. 


(4) My information that Mr. Eden went to the League 
Assembly in 1936 convinced that Abyssinia ought not to be 
deprived of her seat in that Assembly was derived at the time 
from (a) a high Foreign Office official, (6) a British Cabinet 
Minister, (c) a Dominion Prime Minister. To set the question, 
I hope, finally at rest, I have Mr. Eden’s own authority for 
denying categorically the statement regarding his alleged 
change of front.] 


“THE MEANING OF HAMLET” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1rR,—In your issue of September 24th, 1937, Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence, in reviewing my book, The Meaning of Hamlet, 
takes exception tO a note on page 70 which deals with 
Hamlet I, i, 36. It says: ‘‘ The reference of Bernardo 
to “yond star that is westward from the pole . . . where now 
it burns; is, it seems, made principally for technical reasons. 
Those on watch are standing down-stage, facing the audience, 
and turn up-stage to look at the star: and at this moment the 
ghost appears. When he enters for the second time (I, iv, 38) 
this turning up-stage is again well notified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the periodical firing off of cannon.” Now 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence disapproves of this explanation. As we 
owe him so many important contributions concerning the 
history of the Elizabethan stage, I—and certainly quite a number 
of your readers—should be grateful for hearing his reasons 
for this. It is true that he points to a regrettable mistake in 
the passage. A Japsus calami has turned an original “‘ sitting ”’ 
(‘“‘sitzen”’?) into “standing” (“‘stehen”), which, I quite 
agree, is ‘‘an ugly blunder.” What I fail to see, however, 
is what this blunder has to do with the idea that the dramatist 
inserted the allusion to the star on purpose in ord¢r to allow 
the speaker to turn round in an unaffected way and to descry 
the ghost that turns up in the background. I am quite ready 
to admit that I may be mistaken, especially as there are cases, 
as in Marston’s Antomio’s Revenge, a contemporary tragedy, 
where a similar allusion to the stars (IV, ii, 114: “‘ Ere night 
shall close the lids of von bright stars”’), evidently does not 
serve a similar purpose. But does being seated or standing 
make any difference ? 


As regards my thesis that the 3942 (according to E. K. 
Chambers 3929, A. Hart 3668) lines of the second Hamlet 
Quarto could never have been performed in two hours and 
a half, the reviewer insists on the contrary opinion, main- 
taining ‘‘that there is abundant evidence to show that the 
Elizabethan players had a full three hours of acting time at 
their service.’ The problem is much too complicated to 
allow of a treatment in these columns, but perhaps I am 
permitted to add another evidence—not a contemporary one, 
it is true—to those that unmistakably speak for the acting 
time of two and a half hours. It has, as far as I see, not 
yet turned up in the discussion. In his ‘ Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy ” Dryden discourses on Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
in which “‘ the business many times of thirty or forty years 
is cramped into a representation of two hours and a half.” 


Besides, even if the actors had had three hours at their 
disposal, would they really have been able to speak 3,668 
lines in this short space? The Old Vic Theatre—I am 
indebted to an unassailable authority for this statement— 
wants no less than four hours and twenty-two minutes ‘for the 
performance of the entire tragedy without act-intervals.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Levin L. SCHUCKING. 


Leipzig. 
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AMERICA’S ARISTOCRACY 


By D. W. 


ON his epoch-making visit to the United States in 1860, the 
future Edward VII caused shocked consternation in Phila- 
delphia by asking ‘‘ What is a Biddle ?” and the error of the 
Prince of Wales has had innumerable parallels in the reactions 
of other Europeans to the mystery of American ‘‘ Society.” 
Novelists have put rich American families into quite impossible 
sections of American cities, and have shown a deplorable 
inability to distinguish between a descendant of a Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence (or of an early stockholder 
in the New York Central) on the one hand and some upstart 
multi-millionaire automobile or air-conditioning magnate on 
the other. With a generous hospitality, exclusive European 
society has welcomed Americans who were not received by 
the best circles in New York, not to speak of those higher 
spheres, Boston, Philadelphia and Charleston. Across the 
ocean tous les chats sont gris or, perhaps it would be more 
exact to say, toutes les chattes sont dorées. As for the European 
rank and file, they know well from the movies what American 
aristocrats are like. If elderly, they have lots of white hair 
and a frozen manner; if middle-aged, they are stuffy; if they 
are young males, they are clubmen who marry the poor but 
lovely girl; if girls, they are tamed by some honest fellow- 
countryman, Clark Gable for preference. 

Mr. Wecter has made such ignorance unnecessary and 
indefensible. Here we have classifications of families, of 
fraternities, of country clubs, all with a wealth of detail. and 
a candour that not Burke, not Debrett, not the Almanach de 
Gotha dare equal. And both the historical and contemporary 
low-down on the high life of the United States is given. Such 
a book could be useful and yet silly; amusing and yet con- 
temptible. But Mr. Wecter is too careful a scholar, has too 
much humour and too serious and respectable an interest in 
his subject, to fall into the many traps laid before the would-be 
historian of this long ascent of the ladder of aristocracy. He 
is fully aware of the devastating researches of Professor 
Wertenbaker into the origins of the “F.F.V.’s” (the First 
Families of Virginia); and, though he takes a kinder view 
of the claims of Massachusetts families to the dignity of coat 
armour than does the current head of the greatest of Massa- 
chusetts dynasties, he realises that in New England, as in 
Virginia, it was extremely rare for anyone of really impressive 
rank to settle, and still rarer for him to stay. 

But it is with the acquisition of great wealth in the nineteenth 
century that there comes the real chance for the chronicler 
who is a serious historian and yet is not too hostile to the idea 
of hereditary aristocracy. Mr. Wecter takes that chance; 
here we have the rise of the Astors to a dominating position 
in New York society, a position based not merely on great 
wealth, but on suitable marriages to women with respectable 
pedigrees and vigour enough to impose their own view of their 
own importance on the highly self-conscious society of New 
York millionaires. We have the highly comic story of Ward 
McAllister, the brummagem Beau Nash who invented the 
“ Four Hundred’; the history of the successful arrival of 
the Vanderbilts and the repulse of the Goulds. We have, 
too, the story of the international marriage market. To the 
swapping of millions for coronets Mr. Wecter is almost as 
hostile as was Charles Dana Gibson in his early crusading 
days, so hostile, indeed, that he is a little indiscriminate in 
his way of lumping together mercenary and often short-lived 
marriages with others that seem to have been quite normal. 
After all, people do travel a good deal, and a pecr might want 
to marry an American woman for honourable reaso.s. 

Wisely, however, Mr. Wecter does not confine himself to 
New York, and we learn a great deal about the social barriers 





The Saga of American Society. 
tion. 1607-1937. By Dixon Wecter. 


A Record of Social Aspira- 
(Scribner. 18s.) 


BROGAN 


of other cities. Chicago, if we can believe what we Tead 
seems to have been less successful than other metropolis 
building really exclusive pens. Perhaps there is som hi 
in that brisk air that makes it hard to keep out the m- 
comers ? But what has happened in Chicago is 
everywhere. 

The best days of the old closed circles are over, Fund. 
mentally, social power in most American societies was bas 
on wealth, not on wealth alone it is true, but on wealth x } 
sine qua non. But some of the wealthiest American fan 
like the Rockefellers and now the Fords, have almost ignore 
“* Society.” The newest millionaires may still move y 
Newport as of old, but there is no one person or STOUD thy 
can admit them within all pales. Then, as Mr. Wecter Doing 
out, the competition of the movies is strong. The Toman 
that tear the heartstrings of the great American public » 
those of the stars, not the marriage of an heiress with ¢ 
tenth transmitter of an overdraft. Mr. Wecter does, inde 
suggest that some of the society names are still better Crawiny 
cards than those provided by Hollywood for its darling, 
but the instances given are not very convincing. The People 
he lists had other claims on the public attention than thi 
exclusiveness ; usually their endearing habit of washing th 
dirty linen jn public with the effect on the “‘ folks that rik 
in jitneys””’ that Mr. Cole Porter has dwelt on. But in mg 
cases who would hesitate to choose between waiting to 
the marriage of Mr. Bronson Stuveysant Saltontail and ty 
marriage of Mr. Robert Taylor? No, as a_ distinguish 
Columbia professor made that disillusioned socialite, tt: 
Countess Almaviva, ask, 


apn 


“ Dove sono i bei momenti ” 

when to be called on by Mrs. Astor was the summit of huma 
felicity? And the élite realises this, for the “ endorsing” ¢ 
cigarettes, face creams and, to the joy of the ribald, bed, 
has another side to it than that stressed by Mr. Wecter. I 
does not only make the aloof figures of the self-chosen les 
aloof, it reveals the fact that they want to “ sell ” themselves 
as well as the product. In the modern advertisement it i 
difficult to say who is endorsing what; the cigarette usualy 
gets less space than the endorser who is anxious to tell tk 
world that her friends like her, that she drinks her gin new, 
is a convinced and expert toxophilist and has a book. 

Mr. Wecter is convinced that a cultivated and publ 
spirited aristocracy is worth having, but he has no illusions 
about the proportion of the members of American soci 
who qualify for either of the adjectives. There are may 
reasons why this is so; many reflecting merely the absent 
in America of a soil that grows Russells or Broglies easily. 
There is the lack of the deferential attitude for one thing 
American fox-hunting may be a far better sport than English 
hunting ; the foxes and hounds alike may be finer animal; 
but where is the loyal tenantry? Where the grumbling bu 
really delighted farmers? The real trouble is that America 
society has never developed any indigenous standards of i 
own except in small areas. It has been parasitic on Europ, 
especially on England, for its ideas as well as for its butles 
In his introduction Mr. Wecter talks of Proust. But Prousts 
heroes have no qualms. Clovis may have been like @ 
American parvenu when he accepted the insignia of a Roma 
Consul from the Byzantine equivalent of the Court of Sail 
James’s, but by the time of Gilbert the Bad the Guermants 
family had acquired a sense of security that has been achieved 
by only a tiny handful of American families—and those a 
the leaders of society. America has been rich in Swati 
not to speak of Blochs, but she has been short of Charluses 
So it is that in any faithful chronicle of American soci; 
comedy must prevail. 
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A STREAM OF FRENCH: HISTORIES 


rine de Medici and the Lost Revolution. By Ralph 


, 898.) 
Base cee.” By Quentin Hurst. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
He: 


By M. Coryn. (Thornton Butterworth. 15s.) 


Karl Bartz. (Constable. 18s.) 
The Dauphin. By J. B. Morton. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 
MR. ROEDER’S prolonged biography—it runs to 600 pages— 
the Medici who was married to King Henry II of France, 
of hiefly figures in our school books for her share in the 
a 2 8 of St. Bartholomew, has met in America with a 
a apcctts due no doubt to the modern standpoint of its 
oom and the brightness of his style. A now popular 
- Si iy of history is implicit in the first pages of the book 
rd becomes explicit in the last paragraph, Mr. Roeder’s 
Apis upon the disappearance of Catherine from the 
ia stage where she had played so long and so difficult 
a part. Mr. Roeder has opened his story with an account 
if the Medicis in Florence, representatives of the “new 
world-idea ” of Capitalism to which the Church itself suc- 
cumbed with the elevation to the Papacy of the Medici, 
Leo X, who personified “‘money” and the advent of the 
new capitalist society. And in bidding farewell to his subject, 
he has dwelt upon the shaping economic reality which, as 
he holds, underlay the appearances, the religious passions 
and the princely rivalries, among which Catherine pursued 
her circumspect and balancing policies : 
“The day was to come when religion itself, and not merely the 
warrel of creeds, would wither away, and the stakes for which 


a had suffered so bitterly would no longer have any meaning 
for the world. Then and then only could the underlying issues 


which the religious question had masked and misled in the sixteenth 
emerge. . . . Two hundred years later France and the 
world were ripe for the revolution of 1789. But. . . again political 
democracy is seen to be nothing without economic democracy, It has 
remained for our own day to attack the fundamental question... ” 

Mr. Roeder is a psychologist as well as a philosopher, and 
he probes deep. ‘‘ Her nature was so negative that whatever 
she did left the effect of a blank.” ‘‘ Physically, morally, 
politically, her sterility reappeared; and the only progress 
it was possible to trace in her life was the growing influence 
of continual frustration, gradually neutralising and deadening 
her, until she became what she was destined to be, a completely 
negative nature.” Others have spoken more simply of 
Catherine, seeing in her the poor woman from a foreign 
country, with her husband dead, working hard to protect 
her three children who reigned in succession in most 
untoward circumstances. I do not think, however, that 
even the professional historians are likely to find much fault 
wih Mr. Roeder’s crowded and lively pages. Though he 
seeks to approach Catherine and the French religious wars 
from a new angle, the facts which he presents are in the main 
the accepted facts, such as the absence of religious conviction 
in the French Court and the growth of a republican and 
separatist sentiment in the Huguenot movement. 

It was the paradox of the time that the Catholic League, 
or a minority in it, came to share this sentiment, and the 
“Lost Revolution ’” of Mr. Roeder’s title refers to the rising 
of the lower-middle classes in Paris, fanatically Catholic, 
in 1588. The ‘‘ Day of the Barricades” showed how low 
the monarchy and the legitimist principle had fallen, and 
Catherine was dead before her last son, Henry III, saved these 
by reconciling himself with the “‘ man of the two religions,” 
Henry of Navarre. The story of how the latter succeeded 
in gaining his heritage in the face of Spain, the League and 
the Catholic Church, is told in a shorter book which has 
followed Mr. Roeder’s Lost Revolution into our publishing 
lists: Mr. Quentin Hurst’s Henry of Navarre, a less speculative 
work, unpretentious, but excellent of its class. Mr. Hurst 
tls how France stood in sore need of a great man, and found 
him in Henri IV who succeeded to the throne without 
the political friendship of either of the religious parties and 
without funds, and with nothing but his genial character 
and legitimacy to recommend him. He was a king without 
akingdom, and twice he failed to enter Paris by force. Mr. 

Tepresents these two sieges as the failure of a still possible 
that France might be re-unified through Protestantism. 
The defeats made Henry’s conversion inevitable, for they 
showed him that unity could then only come through common 
Catholicism. But to most historians, including (I should 
gither) Mr. Roeder, it has seemed that the decision that 


2S. - 
, iS of Hearts. 
Louis XIV. By 


France should not be Protestant had already been taken when 
Catherine de Medici, in a panic lest the Catholic Guise should 
forestall her, struck Coligny down on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Henry IV is a less difficult subject for the biographer than 
Catherine, so much more of the direct evidence survives, and 
much of it anecdotal. There is a good story in Mr. Hurst’s 
book of the disputation between a Catholic divine and a 
Huguenot, which influenced Henry towards the adoption 
of Catholicism. The Huguenot having admitted that a 
Catholic might find salvation, Henry answered : 

“ Prudence advises that I should be of their religion and not of 
yours, because being of theirs I can be saved both according to 
their opinion and to yours, but being of theirs I can be saved only 
according to yours :”— 
an argument which has carried weight with devout souls like 
Newman as well as with sceptics of Henry’s type. 

With Knave of Hearts we skip a reign, and find ourselves out 
of theology and politics, in adventures chiefly amorous, Miss 
Coryn having raided Cytherea for her subject. Drawing 
on the so fruitful memoirs, &c., of Louis XIV’s time, she 
describes the exploits of the Lauzun who figures in “ serious ” 
histories as the French commander at the Boyne, and also 
in de Sevigné and Saint-Simon. The ugly little man was 
irresistible to women, and Miss Coryn opens her story by tracing 
the “ reactions ” of “‘ La Grande Mademoiselle,” the Princess 
of Monaco, his mistress as well as Louis’, and other ladies 
of the Court, on his entrance into Henrietta of England’s 
Salon : 

“ The Princess’ relations with him were of long standing and one 

of them was that of cousinship. . . . King Louis most obligingly 
withdrew his encroaching foot from the boundaries of the Prin- 
cipality ; but even as he retreated on one side, he advanced on 
the other, menacing fresh boundaries. . . . The threatened territory 
was undoubtedly the official property of Prince Grimaldi, while 
Monsieur de Lauzun was so constant an inhabitant as almost to 
have established a legal residence.” 
This mock serious manner is not inappropriate in a book 
on Lauzun whose shameless career contained many elements 
of good comedy; and Miss Coryn has reconstructed quite 
brilliantly the scenes leading up to the amazing marriage of 
the adventurer with La Grande Mademoiselle. 

The impudent Gascon, concealed under Madame de 
“Montespan’s bed at the hour of Louis’ visit, reappears for 
us in Mr. Karl Bartz’s book, a translation from the German, 
as an instance of the gross deceptions which Louis had to 
endure in his search for friendship among men. Karl Bartz’s 
book is not, however, a chronique scandaleuse ; it is a serious 
and artistic attempt to show how the French State, in a sombre 
enough background of misery, became under Louis the 
brilliant model for all Europe. The task is accomplished in 
a series of short chapters, chronologically ordered, on the 
policies, arts, wars, industries, court life and personalities 
of this reign. Lows XIV is not an intellectually pretentious 
work; nor does it give obvious signs of ambitious research. 
But Mr. Bartz’s descriptive brevity, a remarkable contrast 
to the method of Mr. Roeder in the study of Catherine, 
produces a pictorial effect which is very satisfying. 

The death of a dramatic and mysterious figure often stirs 
the imagination so strongly that a legend of survival grows 
up. This has been shown in our time when there are still 
many people who say that Kitchener never sank in the 
‘Hampshire’; and so it was with the Irish in the case of 
Parnell, whom even John Dillon fancied that he had seen 
in a hotel in Chicago three years after the funeral at Glas- 
nevin. But of all such beliefs the most widespread has con- 
cerned the son of Louis XVI, who is the subject of Mr. J. B. 
Morton’s biography The Dauphin. A boy’s ten years, even 
if inclusive of thirty-two months’ horrible imprisonment, 
hardly offers sufficient material for a biography; and Mr. 
Morton’s book can be more aptly called the study of a death 
than a “ Life.” In the earlier chapters, however, the story 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, seen as a father and 
mother, from the flight to Varennes to their executions, is 
admirably presented; nor could one better the restrained 
yet imaginative use to which Mr. Morton has put the awful 
documents of the subsequent solitary confinement of the 
royal child. When he comes to the question of the Dauphin’s 
alleged survival of this treatment, or rescue, he unravels 
decisively the web of mystery; and his pages kecome, as 
is said on the cover, as exciting as a detective novel. 

J. M. Hone. 
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THE PAPACY AND PROGRESS 


By René Filép-Miller. 
By F. A. Ridley. (Secker and 


The Power and Secret of the Papacy. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
The Papacy and Fascism. 

Warburg. 6s.) 


HERR FULGP-MILLER and Mr. Ridley are both concerned in 
their new books with the impact on the modern world of Papal 
social policy, and the Thomist philosophy on which this policy 
is to a large extent based. ‘Both authors are impressed with 
the adaptability and resilience of the Papacy, and both quote 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. Apart from these points of 
similarity the two books have little in common. Herr Fildép- 
Miller’s book suggests the brilliant undergraduate essay ; 
it is generous, it is open-minded, it shows imagination and a 
genuine critical sense, even if a tendency to exaggeration of 
language and a love of broad generalisation sometimes lead the 
author to incautious conclusions. Mr. Ridley’s book is rigid, 
narrow and dogmatic. Its publishers claim that it is the first 
book to deal with Roman Catholicism from a Marxist stand- 
point, and to a reader unfamiliar with the Marxist position it 
might have considerable interest. Mr. Ridley would doubtless 
claim that his treatment of the subject was scientific, but if it 
be scientific to assume that a given set of phenomena is capable 
of only one explanation, it is also rather dull. It is only fair 
to say that the dullness is relieved by a good deal of unconscious 
humour. 

Herr Fiilép-Miller does not explain his choice of title, but 
probably the reader will not find the reason hard to guess. The 
book opens with the Vatican Council of 1869-70, the contrast 
of which with the Anti-Council of Freethinkers at Naples 
Herr Fildp-Miller uses very amusingly in order to compare 
the effectiveness of the Papacy with the ineffectiveness of its 
critics. He goes on to compare the work of Pius IX, to maintain 
and define the faith, with that of his successor, Leo XIII, to 
show its relevance to the scientific, industrialist and Imperialist 
civilisation of the late nineteenth century. He outlines the 
methods Leo employed in his policy of appeasement and the 
results which he achieved in France, Germany and elsewhere. 
Most important of all, he shows in a clear analysis of the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum how it recognised the urgency of 
the social problems created by the Industrial Revolution, and 
how it gave an impetus to Catholic social work, which Pius XI, 
in Quadragesimo Anno, endeavoured forty years later to renew. 

The account of Leo XIII’s preparation for his supreme 
office forms, perhaps, the most fascinating part of Herr Fiilép- 
Miller’s book. Joachim Pecci, an ambitious son of a somewhat 
decayed noble family, told his brother that he intended to 
join the priesthood for ‘‘sound reasons and the excellent 
prospects that offer themselves.”’ His early progress was 
rapid; he became Nuncio to the Belgian Court and wrote 
home with naive delight that the sentries presented arms to 
him. He saw industrialism for himself and travelled on the 
new railways: ‘“‘ There is nothing grander,” he wrote, ‘‘ than 
these journeys, in which one covers more than twenty miles 
in the space of an hour.” He saw much, but he was then 
too raw to be a successful diplomat; after two years he was 
recalled, and was retired into obscurity as Bishop of Perugia. 
After at first groaning a little in spirit, he gradually trained 
himself to appreciate the spiritual opportunities which his 
place as the head of a rural diocese gave him. His early 
reverse enriched his character, and as the years passed the 
strength of his personality marked him out as a suitable successor 
to the Papal Throne. 

Herr Fil6p-Miller tells the story of Leo XIII’s personal 
development and of his policy when Pope vividly and dramatic- 
ally. What is more, he gives an account, slight but suggestive, 
of his choice of the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, with 
its reconciliation of faith and reason and definition of the 
spheres proper to each in the thirteenth century, as the basis 
for his own social teaching in the age of Darwin and Marx. 
Herr Filép-Miller argues that terms such as ‘‘ backward ” 
and ‘“‘ advanced’? have no meaning in philosophy because 
its fundamental problems have not changed since Aristotle 
and Democritus, and the conflict between the metaphysical 
and the rationalist views is eternal. 

Mr. Ridley would have none of this. For him St. Thomas 
was a reactionary in the century of Frederic II and Roger 
Bacon, and his teachings are therefore clearly inapplicable 
ro today. “The Thomist Aristotle,’ (sic) he solemnly 


informs us, ‘“‘ was the philosopher of a stationary world in 





a 





193) 
which time moved slowly.” Progress means to Mr. RB; 
progress towards a Socialist State in which < 
room for a Church. Roman Catholics and 
enemies of progress, and while they will ul 
this will not be until after the joint victory over de 
and Socialism. The alignment of Pius XJ with i } 
Mussolini and Franco in Spain shows the way the HE, 
In so far as it bears upon the immediate situation Pe 
unfortunately some truth in this analysis, but it is tog aa 
to require a book to say it. The real tragedy appears im 
that there is no necessary quarrel between the Papacy hy 
has re-affirmed under the present Pope the need of fundam ' 
social reform, and the moderate Left, and yet the Pes 
consistently allies itself with political reaction. Myr. Riis 
does not see the problem in these terms, and in his y . 
only natural that the Papacy should fall into line 
murderers of Guernica. The inevitability of the argu 
robs it of interest, but its pedantic, cocksure manner is za 
times amusing. Mr. Ridley refers to the Jesuits as “ stom. 
troops ”’ and ‘‘ Dervishes,”’ and to any Jesuit with a Senge ¢f 
humour his book can confidently be recommended, hi 
the book will do Mr. Ridley no good with his fellow-Marxigs: 
he quotes with approval the “‘ renegade” Kautsky and th 
“* diversionist ’’ Trotsky. He ought to know better than the, 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S GALLERY 


Great Contemporaries. 


By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Chur) 
(Thornton Butterworth. 1] 


21s:) 

To the public curiosity about personalities and to the fy 
that the journalism that satisfies it is now both profitable anj 
well-regarded, the history of our own times will owe a grex 
debt. We no longer have to wait for the tardily publish 
diaries and letters of statesmen to know what some, at qj 
events, thought of their contemporaries or to learn the inne 
details of the personal interplay that influenced importn 
events. With his multifarious experience in many activity 
and many offices, with his wealth of connexions, with his 
knowledge of politics, his practice as a historian and hi 
mastery of telling phrase, Mr. Churchill is equipped as fey 
other men to give interest and importance, as well as cham, 
to his personal reminiscences. 

Some of the essays collected here and written during tk 
last eight years are less compelling than others: in spite of 
their vigour and their somewhat exuberant humour, those o 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Trotsky, for instance, belong to tk 
less compelling, while those on Hindenburg, the ex-Kaiser, 
Herr Hitler and that almost forgotten Russian, Boris Savinkoy, 
are of very much less significance than those which are based 
on a deep personal knowledge. It is in these that the valu 
of this book lies, as the author himself appreciates when h 
says in his preface: ‘‘ The central theme is of course th 
group of British statesmen who shone at the end of the lat 
century and the beginning of this—Balfour, Chamber'ain, 
Rosebery, Morley, Asquith and Curzon.” The essays bearing 
these six names easily surpass the rest, brilliant though th 
appreciation of Lawrence is and rich in details of persond 
contact the memories of Lord French, Lord Birkenhead ani 
M. Clemenceau. Having both worked and fought with thes 
elder statesmen of his own time, Mr. Churchill gained cor- 
siderable knowledge of their virtues and their idiosyncrasies. 
While never forgetting personal friendship, he speaks of them 
frankly in pointed phrase—of Balfour’s combination of cham 
with a “cold ruthlessness ” in public affairs, of Rosebery’ 
immense knowledge and the abhorrence of political wear ani 
tear that made him ineffective, of Morley’s embodiment of th 
Victorian era and his failure to realise in 1914 that its doom 
was at hand, of Asquith’s judicial habit of mind coupled wit 
sternfiess, pride and ruthlessness in the fight, and of Curzon’ 
inability to impress the House of Commons in spite of @ 
his talent. When he tells the inner story of a crisis, he does 
so with gusto but not with malice, even where Asquith 1s 
shown not hesitating to ‘‘ throw Haldane to the wolves, lear 
me to bear the burden of the Dardanelles, and sail on 
toriously at the head of a Coalition Government,” or whett 
with some extenuating circumstances which Mr. Churdil 
claims are here for the first time truly recounted, Balfor 
managed to receive in 1903 the resignation of his uncomfortaby 
Free Trade colleagues and at the same time that of Chamberlas, 
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maintaining “his central rallying-ground for all the 
thos nfided to his care ” and keeping, but not for long, 

« impressive and ponderous *”’ Duke of Devonshire. 

His account of Morley’s confidences as his resignation 
2 inevitable, his description of Asquith as a guest on 
the ‘ Enchantress > and the narrative of Curzon’s tragic 

-onngintment in 1923; with Balfour’s bland answer to the 
disap co “ And will dear George be chosen ?” are passages, 
pot only of high interest, but of technical brilliance. But, 
what gives these six essays a character of weighty 
hat for these great men, both as friends or foes, 
whether they wounded or praised him, Mr. Churchill has and 
expresses profound respect, as incarnating a level of states- 
manship which has passed away, unfortunately, with their 

_ His word to this effect in the preface is amplified in the 
esay on Morley : 

&$ych men are not found today. Certainly they are not found 
in British politics. The tidal wave of democracy and the volcanic 
explosion of the War have swept the shores bare. I cannot see 
ay figure which resembles or recalls the Liberal statesmen of the 
Vioran epoch... . The leadership of the privileged has passed 
sway; but it has not been succeeded by that of the eminent. We 
have entered the region of mass effects.’ 

Those who remember the two front benches between 1907 

and 1914, their sheer weight of metal and the resounding 

blows they struck in what Mr. Churchill rightly calls a “ very 
rough ” battle, cannot help agreeing with this mournful 
verdict. ‘ OrLo WILLIAMS. 




















SAEVA INDIGNATIO 


Afterthoughts on the U.S.S.R. By André Gide. (Secker and 
Warburg. 2s. 6d.) 

M. Giwe’s second thoughts on the U.S.S.R. are less valuable 
than his first. In his Retour de l?U.R.S.S. he wrote with the 
objectivity of a disillusioned friend of the Soviet Union, in this 
with the indignation of a bitter enemy. And though moral 
indignation may be admirable, it is perhaps less instructive 
than disillusion. ‘“‘ The U.S.S.R. is not what we had hoped it 
would be, what it promised to be, what still strives to appear. 
Ithas betrayed all our hopes. If we cannot resign ourselves 
to losing them altogether, we must place them elsewhere.” 
The difference of attitude is indeed striking ; but it is the result 
ofa change, not in the U.S.S.R., but in M. Gide. Now he 
can write : i 

“And those who are deported in their thousands! . . . Those 
who could not, would not, bow their heads as low, as long, as meekly 
was required of them . . . Last night it was their gagged cries 
which awoke me ; today it is their silence that dictates these lines. 
Itwas while thinking of these martyrs that I wrote the words against 
which you protest, and because their unspoken gratitude, if my 
book ever reaches them, is more to me than the curses or praises of 
the Pravda . . . No one intervenes on their behalf. The ‘ Right’ 
newspapers use them at most to cavil at a régime they abominate ; 
those who have at heart the ideals of justice and liberty—Barbusse, 
Romain Rolland, and their like—have kept silent, still keep silent ; 
ad round them—silent, too—the immense hosts of the blinded 
proletariat.” 

There is much truth in this passage, a deserved rebuke, 
amd a genuine hatred of oppression, wherever it occurs ; 
but there is also a rhetoric, a note of self-consciousness and of 
hysteria which were absent from the Retour and are very present 
here. What then has occurred? Firstly, M. Gide’s hopes 
tave been bitterly disappointed ; but then, M. Gide, being 
ofthose who having no belief in heaven yet transfer to a temporal 
future the hopes which heaven alone could satisfy, was bound to 
te disappointed. Though the fault is his, he must be allowed 
tistevenge. Secondly, M. Gide pities himself for his disappoint- 
ment ; he is indignant ; one cannot help feeling that the pity and 
ndignation which M. Gide expends on the victims of Soviet 
Russia are really intended for himself ; he begins to see himself 
Soneof them. It is his own cries that waken him in the night. 
This is not to say that those victims do not exist; they do, 
ad perhaps they deserve sympathy; but they had none 
mm M. Gide, they did not exist, till his own hopes had 
ven destroyed. Thirdly, since his return from the U.S.S.R., 
where he depended on his own acute perceptions, M. Gide 
ws been studying the Soviet Union, in such authorities as 
Trotsky, Victor Serge, Andrew Smith, and Sir Walter Citrine. 
The list is in itself suspicious ; why choose so curious a collec- 
wn? Because M. Gide has been exasperated by the imbecile 
asults and abuse which have been hurled at him by the Left, 
Y the stupidity and hypocrisy which inspires much Com- 








munist propaganda today; because, from being a critic, he 
has become a controversialist, more concerned with defending 
himself, attacking his enemies, than with the truth about 
the U.S.S.R., and these are the authorities to provide him with 
the most useful arguments. 

And thus he adopts the tricks of the controversialist, 
of which one is to damn a man out of his own mouth. 
Condemning the inefficiency and low productivity of 
Soviet industry, M. Gide takes his facts and figures exclu- 
sively from Pravda and Isvestia. They are true, and they 
imply a serious criticism of Soviet industry. And yet, as 
M. Gide gives them, it is impossible to assess their precise 
significance ; and, on the other hand, the publicity given them 
by Pravda and Isvestia seems to conflict with M. Gide’s 
assertions of the impossibility of criticism in Russia. Indeed, 
M. Gide does not say that Communists deny the evils he 
criticises; he complains only of their explanation of them 
as “necessary” and “ inevitable.” Yet the final impression 
of the most brilliant, and far from friendly, analysis of these 
evils, Trotsky’s Revolution Betrayed, is that they are historically 
necessary. M. Gide does not attempt to correct that impres- 
sion, but objects to it bitterly; he has no use for historical 
necessity and for him what is morally repellent cannot be 
“necessary”; he took a different view in Corydon. 

For many reasons, therefore, and especially to one who 
admires both the Retour and its author, these afterthoughts 
are to be regretted. Yet M. Gide writes nothing that is value- 
less. What is of value here is the appendix, in which M. Gide 
quotes from his diary more of those impressions of the Soviet 
Union which were the basis of his Retour. One of them 
should be quoted, for it emphasises once again how much 
the Soviet Union sometimes resembles, to one who has what 
M. Gide calls “ the sense for bread and cheese,”’ the Emperor 
who had no clothes. ‘On the way to Batum in a car. My 
companions admire on both sides of the road the new plantations 
of trees which in a few years’ time are to provide shade. Why 
should I point out to them that among all these trees there is 
not one that is not dead?” Why not? 

GoORONWY REES. 





I sree piry or A 
COUNTRY PRIEST 


Readers everywhere are agreeing with 
Dean Inge and a host of reviewers that 
this most beautiful book is destined to 
become a classic. Its quality is genuinely 
unique. Make a note to read it at once— 
then decide to give it to your friends for 
Xmas. There have already been three 
printings in three weeks, and two mere are 
scheduled. 10s. 6d. 


2 THE WILD GOOSE 
CHASE 


A remarkable novel. The Times writes: 


“its chief beauty is very properly the prose 
which strides on in large and lovely 
periods that are nowadays most often hard 
to find.” The author is Mr. Rex Warner. 
Ss. Od. net. 


q THE MAN WHO STARTED CLEAN, 


Mr. T. O. Beacheroft’s long-awaited novel 
is now ready. By the author of <1 Young 
Man in a Hurry 7s. 6d. net. 
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KNOX THE EUROPEAN 


John Knox. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


20s.) 


By Lord Eustace Percy. 


JoHN Knox is one of the figures of Scottish history who have 
become a legend ; and what the legend means to most Scots 
is well illustrated in the steel engraving that used to hang in 
so many Presbyterian homes. Here is Knox in the pulpit 
of St. Giles, black Geneva gown billowing behind him, leaning 
forward like a swooping eagle, thundering denunciation on 
the head of Queen Mary, erect and composed below. The 
Mary of legend stands for the Renaissance, the arts and graces 
of life ; Knox, for a kill-joy religion, a bleak morality, and the 
duty of rebellion. 

Within the framework of Scottish history, these are just 
conceptions ; but Lord Eustace Percy is not a Scot, and not 
particularly interested in the Knox legend. He sees Knox 
as a European, and sets his life and work against a European 
background. In this light, many of Knox’s most fanatical 
and intolerant actions become more intelligible, if not more 
sympathetic. Mary’s partisans have denounced his pettiness 
in opposing her right to hear Mass in her private chapel ; 
and if we think of Scotland alone, the fury of a middle-aged 
prophet over the devotions of an eighteen-year-old girl seems 
ludicrous. But Knox was thinking not in terms of individuals, 
but in terms of a Catholic revival all over Europe. He saw 
the Reformation hanging on the edge of defeat: ‘‘ he that 
seeth not a fire begun that shall burn more than we look for, 
unless God of His mercy quench it, is more than blind.” 
How could he settle down to a compromise with Papists 
at home when the faithful were being persecuted in Germany, 
France and Flanders ? 

One of the main themes of this biography is the question 
of the right of rebellion ; Lord Eustace Percy shows its relevance 
to our own times, though he does not press the parallel too 
far. The Knox of legend was a born rebel; but it was by a 
long and roundabout route that the real Knox convinced himself 
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that rebellion was legitimate. During his 

leaders of the evangelical churches ous eit — te 
duty of political obedience, and many exhortati 
effect can be found in Knox’s writings. But the poli 
events of his-day in England and Scotland made Non-resig nad 
impossible for a man who believed in the absolute Corrupy 
of the Mass, and we may read Knox’s pamphlets and 
a long sequence of attempts to justify the rebellious acts he 
already committed. Theoretically, he would not “ 
resistance to Mary Tudor merely because of her reli 
but her marriage to Philip of Spain, persecutor of the Proteg 
of the Low Countries, was too much to accept, and his “Paine 
Admonition to the Professors of God’s Truth in England 
on this occasion was in fact an: incitement to rebellion ik 
convinced himself that the Queen, by her determination y 
bring in a stranger and make a proud Spaniard king,” hyj 
broken a contract with her people ; and that it was the Peopk’ 
duty to correct her. All the later rebellions against pier 
authority that Knox led or countenanced were justified « 
similar lines, by discovering the ruler guilty of some bread, 
of contract. Knox was no political thinker, and he neve 
clearly defined the nature of this contract. At one time he 
apparently meant any breach of established law or custon, 
at another, any breach of the Law Moral—that is, Go, 
commandments to man. Ashe did not require the authoriy 
of a Church to decide when such a breach occurred, ay 
believer who could find a Bible text to suit his purpose yy 
encouraged to convict his sovereign of treason. And though 
it was religious conviction that drove Knox to assert his rig 
of rebellion, most of the Scottish nobles who were his alls 
in rebellion acted from the lowest. political motives, Ty 
cause of the reformed Church in Scotland became hopelessly 
involved in political strife, and so it remained for a hundrd 
and fifty years. 





ONS to 


S€rmons & 


This was the evil side of Knox’s legacy to Scotland, and Lori 
Eustace Percy believes that it was not only a disaster for th 
Church and the country but a great personal tragedy. Basing 
his conjecture on certain passages in Knox’s writings, he sex 
him as a. deeply spiritual nature twisted out of its nom 
development ; ‘a man fitted for a life’ of contemplation ani 
devotion forced into the bitterest political controversy; 4 
great mystic submerged in an intolerant revolutionary. (h 
this reading, Knox becomes a. more complex character tha 
the figure of legend, and a more tragic one. 


JANET ADAM SMITH, 


HONEY FROM MANY HIVES 


Orientations, The Autobiography of Sir Ronald Storrs, K.C.MG, 

(Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 21s.) 
THE urge to place on record one’s memories of men and affain 
comes to some, as to Daisy Ashford, in childhood, to others in 
old age. Some have of set purpose accumulated material ove 
many years and, like the wise virgins, have no lack of oil in th: 
lamps which they light for the guidance and pleasure of ther 
fellows. To others, like Sir Ronald Storrs, a book of memoriesis 
an afterthought: Nearly all reveal by what, rather tha 
how they record it, what manner of men they once were, ati 
now are. 


Sir Ronald Storrs was fortunate in his parents, and in his up 
bringing, which gave him the taste for and a mastery of tht 
urbanities of life. He is nowhere so much at home as in London; 
he learned early to love good literature and beautiful things, 1 
enjoy the classics, art and literature of divers lands and of may 
centuries, and his appreciation of both is reflected in these wel- 
filled and well-written pages. 


Not the least attractive side of his narrative is the warm ligit 
that,it throws upon the personal character of men to whom kes 
than justice has been done by public opinion. His defence 0 
and tribute to Sir Eldon Gorst is finely done, and is convincing 
He records the murder of a patriotic Egyptian Minister, tt 
Christian Butros Pasha and the execution of the murderer. 4 
reprieve was universally expected ; Gorst stood firm, and paidth 
penalty. ‘‘ Civil commotion, whatever its real cause, is ascribed 
to the policy of personality of the ruler: things would hat 
been different if it had been anybody else.” Let critics 
Palestine in 1937 note the comment and let those who allow 
ranicour to tinge their public references to men who opp 
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TOTEMICA: A Supplement to “Totemism and Exogamy” 
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By Sir James George Frazer, om. 25s, 


‘Since the publication of Totemism and Exogamy in 1910, much fresh information has been collec- 


ted in various parts of the world. ‘“ The new volume incorporates the results of a judicious gleaning 
among the best ethnographic writings of the last quarter of a century ., . comes as a boon to the 
anthropological’ world.”—The Times. 


CIVITAS DEI Volume Ill By Lionel Curtis Ss. 


The concluding volume of this trilogy. In the first volume Mr. Curtis attempted to discover a guid- 
ing principle in public affairs; in the second he stated the present position of world affairs; in Vol. 
III he applies the guiding principle to the world situation as stated in Vol. Il. The Yimes 
describes the work as “an historical study of unusual scope and variety of interest.” 

Volume I, 10s. 6d.; Volume II, 12s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPAIN, 1501-1621 


By R. Trevor Davies, M.A., F.R. Hist. S: With Illustrations and Maps. 16s. 


This bouk describes the history of Spain from 1501 to 1621, in the light of new discoveries. Special 
features are the large amount of space devoted to economic and social history, to the Spanish 
Inquisition, and to the records of Spanish Mysticism. The diagrams and other illustrations are 
also notable features. 





CRISIS IN CHINA: The Story of the Sian Mutiny 


With Illustrations and Maps. 105. 6d. 


By James M. Bertram 
This is a vivid presentation of the shifting Chinese scene and deals chiefly with the amazing Sian 
affair of December, 1936. “ A first-hand account of the Sian episode and also an attempt to show 
something of its real significance for China and for the world at large.”—Yorkshire Post. 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND ADVENTURE, 1897-1936 


With Illustrations. 10s. éd. 


By Marcus Daly 
This is a genuinely thrilling book by one of the most famous of African big game hunters. 
“Much more than a record of difficult journeys and notable bags. It is packed with curious 
information.”—IE. B. Ossporn (Daily Telegraph). 


THE DEAD MARCH PAST By Gerald Griffin 8s. 6d. 


This is an autobiographical saga of events in Ireland from 1914 to recent times. “ Mr. Griffin 

belongs to that passing and past order of gay spirited Irishmen whose eye is quick to seize on the 

lighter ironies of the tragi-comedy surrounding them, on the more comical aspects of their friends 

and acquaintances.”—Time and Tide. “ A virile and even breath-taking piece of work.”—Book 
Society News. 


SOCIALISM versus CAPITALISM 


By Prof. A. C. Pigou 4s. 6d. 


It is not the business of an academic economist, says Prof. Pigou, to advocate for or against any - 
political programme. But in this book, he sets out in an orderly way the dominant considerations, 
so far as they are economic, which are relevant to the problem expressed in the title. The book 
is addressed to the general reader. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS planned and Edited by R. B. Cattell, ma, ssc, Pho, 


J. Cohen, ma, and R. M. W. Travers, ase. 10s. 6d. 


The’ book contains essays by: Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, Prof. David Katz, Dr. A. S. J. Baster, 
Mr. E. Chambers, M.A., Lord Raglan, Dr. C. P. Blacker, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Dr. R. B. 
Cattell, Prof. M. Ginsberg, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Prof. B. Malinowski, Dr. Emanuel Miller, Prof. 
K. Mannheim, The Earl of Listowel, and Prof. William McDougall. “ This is a book which will 
instruct and stimulate scientists and politicians alike.’”—Harotp Nicorson (Daily Telegraph). 
“ There is some brilliant writing, provocative thought ... an interesting and educative exposition.” 
—Lancashire Daily Post. 
[All prices are net] 
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on principle, British policies in eastern lands read (p. 89) 
“Sir Ronald Storrs’ reasons for being unable to think unkindly 
of Abbas Hilmi and his treatment of another old enemy, Zubair 
Pasha (p. 101). 


No bitter word obtrudes itself in these pages in which men’ 


and women, a few still living and many long dead, make life- 
like appearances. Sir Ronald Storrs’ account of Kitchener, 
whose Oriental Secretary he was, is far the best personal sketch 
that has appeared of a man who was never perhaps so great 
or so happy as in Egypt, and the chapters which reveal the 
ripples set up in Egypt by the first breath of war, and the 
gradual onset of changes, dynastic, economical, social and 
political, are both factual and intimate, wise and humorous. 

Sir Ronald Storrs’ memories, however, cover a far wider 
field than Egypt. He visits Muscat, where he notes acutely 
that the fear of the camera displayed by chained prisoners 
was due not to cruel gaolers but to the foible of the Sultan’s 
sons for throwing coconuts at their heads! He passes through 
Basra to Baghdad, seeing and noting more in a fortnight than 
many men in fourteen years. I can confirm the truthfulness 
of his pen-picture of a Shia mujtahed or high priest (p. 272) 
with ‘‘ a strength in his straight featuring and tired grey eyes, 
and an authority in his weary presence and faint utterance 
that I have not seen elsewhere in Islam.’ Such men alas 
are dead—and have no successors in Persia or Arabia. 

He was nearly killed by the sun in Arabia and by a torpedo 
in the Mediterranean before the fortune of war took him to 
Jerusalem and his merits installed him as Military Governor. 
At this point the narrative, hitherto a sparkling mosaic, with 
the quality that our grandfathers described as kaleidoscopic, 
from the beautiful toy of that name, assumes a different 
quality. He realised from the first the tremendous respons- 
ibility thrust upon us, and saw at once how heavy would be the 
burden. The world knows that he did justice to the post 
and to himself, and should read with close attention his 
** Excursus on Zionism,” a well-balanced essay which might 
with advantage be reprinted separately and circulated to 
Arabs and Zionists alike. It concludes with a plea for “ far 
more serious efforts to effect a freely negotiated settlement ” 
before any solution is superimposed. 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


There is as great a pleasure in the 
possession of a Medici Print as in the 
original painting itself, so faithfully are 
the colours and the quality reproduced. 
The work of artists of modern and past 
‘times is here made available for your 
choice at a wide range of prices and they 
make excellent gifts for all occasions. 
Of all good Printsellers, or send 1/6 
(refunded on first purchase value 12/-) 
for handsome General Catalogue with 
700 illustrations, 70 in full colour. 


ecien THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 

7 Grafton Street, Albemarle Street, W.i, and at 

63 Boid Street, Liverpool, and 26 Alfred Place, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


By Appointment. 












The concluding chapters, but for the epilogue 
Cyprus, whither the author went as High Commissig ox 
1926, there to remain for nearly six years. It is less an a a 3 
still less a defence, than a dispassionate historical _ 
One could wish here also that the author had devoted ¢ ; 
book to this subject alone, for he deals with fy ite 
** Alien rule is not easy to bear, save by the lo 
Without a modicum of human intercourse or the incent; 
of legitimate ambition, it may become intolerable > 
Cypriot official can hope for the promotion outside C 
to which his grandfathers might have aspired, and the English. 
man’s house, his castle at home, ‘‘ was apt in Cyprus to te 
his fortress,” whilst “‘ the young Greek of good family rem 
after an education in England was apt to find himself excluded 
from the Club and from most English society.” 

The Epilogue is tuned to a note of complacency which 
finds no echo in these brilliant pages. It refers to the standard 
of British living as the highest and its cost relatively the lowest 
in the world. Yet of every eleven persons who die in Londog 
County one is buried at the expense of the public with othe 
paupers in ‘‘ the paupers’ pit ” and at this moment in England 
and Wales 200,000 persons are in Poor Law Institutions 
and 500,000 children in receipt of relief, of whom 40,000 are ia 
rate-aided institutions, whilst 1} million persons are in receipt 
of domiciliary relief. If Sir Ronald Storrs will turn jij 
attention to what lies beneath the London he loves so wel 
he will soon find himself confronted with problems no les 
grave than those which he dealt with so courageously in his 
official career. ARNOLD WILSson, 
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A GREAT AMERICAN HUMORIST 


Let Your Mind Alone! By James Thurber. (Hamish Hamilton 

7s. 6d.) J 
Mr. THURBER’S public platform may be The New Yorker, 
but the sophistication that he wears should lead no one astray, 
Like Mark Twain and Will Rogers before him, he come 
from a small town in the Middle West, where men stand all 
day at street-corners with peanut shells in a froth at théie 
feet, where life still moves in slow-motion and the great event 
of the year is the visit of Ringling’s Circus. And the Ohio 
small town is still Mr. Thurber’s norm. 

In other words, he is cautious, conservative and suspiciaiis 
of new-fangled notion. He has, too, the American “ jitters,” 
and out of them he makes his characteristic humour. He 
writes in Let Your Mind Alone! of “one of those menates 
which it is far better to face squarely than to try to ignore,” 
and life, for Mr. Thurber, as for the subjects of his inimitable 
drawings, is compact of menaces. It is the people who ty 
to explain them and settle them who sting him to anger, and 
he turns on them with a snarled ‘‘ So what ? ” most devastating 
of retorts, and proceeds to show them where they get off. 

In Let Your Mind Alone! Mr. Thurber’s victims are the 
popular psychologists. He unmasks them ruthlessly; the 
essays are as funny as ever, but they are also very much to 
the point. ‘The most amusing, perhaps, is ‘‘ Sex Ex Machina,” 
where Mr. Thurber deals with a certain Dr. Bisch, the author 
of Be Glad Yowre. Neurotic ; but he convicts them all of 
“ Transference, Wishful Thinking, Unconscious Substitution, 
Psychological Dissociation, Gordian Knot Tying, Cursory 
Enumeration, Distortion of Focus, Abandonment of Specific 
Gravity, Falsification of Premise, Divergence from Con- 
sistency, Overemphasis on Italics, Rhetorical Escapism, and 
Disregard of the Indefinite Article.” 

In his other chapters Mr. Thurber tells us how to write 
our autobiographies, outlines the case against women, advises 
on the problem—pressing in America—of how to get your 
guests away from the cocktails to the dinner table when you 
have no butler, and, in My Memories of D. H. Lawrent, 
produces the funniest and also the sanest memoir of Lorenzo 
that has yet appeared : the Master who loved to sing “ Frankie 
and Johnny ” over the telephone takes on a new and mote 
human aspect. 

He scrutinises the Marxist critics in ‘‘ What Are the Leftists 
Saying?” ‘*‘ About sixteen leftist literary critics are now 
gathered in the room. Several are talking and the others are 
not so much listening as waiting for an opening. . . . Mf 
Hubert Camberwell is saying, ‘ Sinclair Lewis has dramatised 
the process of disintegration, as well as his own dilemm4, 
in the outlines of his novels, in the progress of his characters 
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(THE BODLEY HEB) 


THE HUMAN COMEDY 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


The final work of the author of The Mind in the Making. ‘ This persuasive, 
balanced, finely conceived and finely written book . . . Important for its clarity, 
its width, its humanity, its learning, its urgent scientific good sense. I cannot see 
how anyone can read it without being encouraged and helped in his life.’ 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON in the MORNING POST. 414 pages 10s. 6d, 


BALZAC: 


UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE WITH MME. ZULMA -“CARRAUD, _ 1829-50 


‘This remarkable correspondence . . . Her letters to him, written with affectionate deliberation in 
an atmosphere of provincial calm remote from Balzac’s hectic Paris, are exquisite examples of 
feminine tact and sensibility.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. ‘ Her letters are among the most 
charming that I have read for years.’ HAROLD NICOLSON (DAILY TELEGRAPH). 15s. 


INVITATION TO 
THE BALLET 


NINETTE DE VALOIS 


‘Of surpassing interest . . . Having read this 
book one understands why, under the guidance 
of a mind so vigorous and experienced, the 
English ballet is at last coming into its own.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. ‘Has an importance which 
makes it essential to anyone interested in the 
history of the ballet... NEWS CHRONICLE. 
With 40 plates in photogravure. 12s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES IN 
FHE EAST 


LILI KORBER 


‘Tn this account of life in Japan and China 
are clearly mirrored the forces at work behind 
the conflict which has started since the book 
was written.’ SPHERE. Just published. 12s. 6d. 


MY DISCOVERY 
OF THE WEST 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


‘As a serious study of agricultural conditions 
in Western Canada the work will be read with 
special interest.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. ‘ The best 
book on Western Canada, the most readable 
and the most reliable, we have had for many 
a day.’ E. B. OSBORN (MORNING POST). ‘ Punc- 
tuated by Mr. Leacock’s life-giving hilarity.’ 
TIMES. Just published. 12s. 6d. 


NO MORE 
PEACE! 


ERNST TOLLER 


A new play by the author of J Was a German 
and Seven Plays. Translated by Edward 
Crankshaw, with lyrics by W. H. Auden, 
music by Herbert Murrill. Just published. 5s. 


fiction 
SOME NEW PLANET 


PAMELA FRANKAU 


‘Illuminated by the brilliant imagination of an author whose work grows, with 
each new book, deeper and more powerful.’ NEWS CHRONICLE. ‘ Miss Pamela 
Frankau is an author who seems to improve with every book she writes.’ C. DAY 
LEWIS (BOOK SOCIETY NEWS). Recommended by the Book Society. Ts. 6d. 


* *& *& ULYSSES. The complete text of Mr. Joyce’s great novel, for the first time 


made available at a price within the reach of the serious student of fiction. 265. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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and sometimes, and most painfully, in the lapses of taste 
and precision that periodically weaken the structure of his 
prose.’ This is a typical leftist critic’s sentence. It has a 
facile, portentous swing, it damns a prominent author to 
hell, and it covers a tremendous amount of ground.” That 
goes for London as well as New York. 

Elsewhere, in ‘‘Doc Marlowe,” a beautifully written, 
nostalgic account of an American small-town character, Mr. 
Thurber shows that if he were not America’s leading humorist 
he would easily be its leading essayist. But the last words 
are still those of that other legendary figure of New York 
and The New Yorker, Dorothy Parker: ‘‘ Mad I don’t say; 
genius I grant you.” WALTER ALLEN. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


My Jungle Trails. By A. Hyatt Verrill. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
Peruvian Pageant. By Blair Niles. (Murray. 16s.) 


The Land That Time Forgot. By Michael J. Leahy and Maurice 


Crain. (Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

Laughing Odyssey. By Eileen Bigland. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 

Gran Chaco Adventure. By T. Wewege-Smith. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 


African Hunter. By Bror Von Blixen-Finecke. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 

Strange to Relate. By Thorburn Muirhead. (Hurst and Blackett. 
12s. 6d.) 

SoME people write because they travel, some travel because 

they write, and some rare creatures simply travel and write. 

None of these books is by the third type. That is to say, 

there are no first rate travel-books among them. 

Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill deserves first place. He cannot write, 
but he has travelled. In fact he is a professional traveller 
who has conducted expeditions for nearly fifty years into the 
jungles of the West Indies, Central and South America, and 
does really know what he is talking about, even if he sometimes 
talks about it as if he had a publisher’s mate on his tail. His 
book is full of fascinating details of the natives, animals and 
insects which infest the still little-explored interiors of Panama, 
Costa Rica, Dominica and Guiana. Here is novelty, at any rate. 
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Nelson. 3/6 net 


With colour frontispiece and 12 superb ballet photographs. 








Peruvian Pageant is described as a “ journey in time” 
because Mrs. Niles attempts the not unusual feat of r Sitap|y 
ing the past from the present. It would be 3 pi ae : 
tentious blurb and the author’s heart-throb style put read 
what is really a well-informed and useful book on Pery an 
Incas. The author is something of an authority on the }; 
of Incan civilisation, but seems to think that facts are Withoy 


glamour. So she supplies glamour by lavish use of wellec 





words and, when words fail her, dots and dashes, The photo. 
graphic illustrations by Mr. Niles are excellent. . 
The high-sounding title of The Land That Time Forgy 


disguises a straightforward account of some recent impo 
‘exploration in the interior of New Guinea by Mr, 4 
There were, until a few years ago, many blank spaces oh 
map of that island. But since it became a fashionable mest 
place for young scientists and geographers they are Staduall 
being filled in. Mr. Leahy was after gold. He discovereg 
hitherto unknown tribe inhabiting an unsuspected fete 
plateau, gave his name to a mountain, and so filled in anothe 
blank. The authors bring rather dull, uninspiring minds » 
the recording of these achievements. 

Miss Bigland’s “ odyssey ” (it is surely time that this word ha 
a rest) was through Russia, where she went “ in Search of 
happiness ” and found it. Here again the writer has nearly 
spoilt a good book by showing off with words, and dots , 
when thought is too deep for words . . . But she can rise to ‘: 

“ Digging my toes into the warm earth I thought that this wx 
the true happiness I had come to find, the happiness which cam 
from the very soil of Russia and had nothing to do with the roy 
and clatter of great new cities. Suddenly I looked up: silhouetted 
against the last faint glow in the western sky was a monstrous shape 
an immense tractor from Stalingrad...” r 


Although she is lacking in any serious critical faculty and 
gets too excited to be a good observer, her enthusiastic picture of 
South Russia should be popular because it is always alive and 
dramatic. 

Lieutenant Wewege-Smith, tired of the shoe business, 
qualified as a pilot in the Auxiliary Air Force. To escape from 
a broken heart—how sensitive these tough chaps are !—he 
joined the Bolivian army, at the time engaged in the Chan 
war against Paraguay. Although he regretted the damage he 
did, he admits that he found bombing an absorbing occupation, 
His eye-witness account of the horrors of the war has not 
much value as history, and his book will appeal only to those 
who enjoy war books as such. 

Similarly, Baron Bror Von Blixen-Finecke’s story of his 
exploits and adventures as a game-hunter and Safari-leader 
is of limited appeal. After a few chapters the interest pals, 
though game-hunters will no doubt relish every word from 
the pen of one of the most distinguished of their company. 

Mr. Thorburn Muirhead belongs to the army of self-conscious, 
self-dramatising soul-seekers. After the war 
“‘ with a degree of common sense uncommon to my years, I deter- 
mined to set forth into the wilderness to seek the niche where I 
belonged in the new scheme of things . . . eagerly groping for some- 
thing intangible .. .” 
and so on. In other words he harvested and hoboed in Canada, 
sailed to a South Sea Island, and did all the other things done 
by people who do not really want to do anything but think, and 
eventually write, about themselves. GEORGE ELLIDGE, 


NEW POETRY 


Journeys and Places. By Edwin Muir. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
Equinox. By Robin Wilson. (Nelson. 2s. 6d.) 
Selected Poems. By Allen Tate. (Scribner. 7s. 6d.) 


Conversation at Midnight. Vincent Millay. 


(Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 
Mr. Epwin Muir’s new volume is notable for its unity. Itis 
not nature through a temperament that he shows us so much 
as time and history, scattered places and enduring legends, 
in the light of his own “‘ imagination’s one long day.” Since 


“* Eternity’s the fatal flaw 
Through which run out world, life and soul ”’ 


By Edna St. 


therefore, says the poet, 
* To the mind’s eternity I turn, 
With leaf, fruit, blossom on the spray, 
See the dead world grow green within 
Imagination’s one long day.”’ 


This idea of unity, constancy, simultaneousness, informs the 
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Their Ships 

were Broken 

CONSTANCE WRIGHT 
A romance of the dangerous opium 
trade in and around Canton at the 
opening of the rgth century, by the 
author of Silver Collar Boy.* 7/6 


* SILVER COLLAR BOY now available at 3/6 


Man’s Estate 
M. E. INCE’S new novel 


‘A study of conflicting loyalties 
which can be classed without fear 
as one of the season’s outstanding 
novels. I predict that Miss Ince 
must soon be ranked as one of 
our major novelists. — Tablet. 7/6 





Constance Spry’s 
FLOWERS IN HOUSE & GARDEN 


How to link up the beauty of the 
garden with indoor floral decora- 
tion. With 49 fine photographs, 
and coloured frontispiece. 12/6 


Shakespeare’s Plays 
A commentary by M. R. RIDLEY 


The Editor of the ‘New Temple 
Shakespeare’ here provides stimu- 
lating criticism of each play, and 
also writes ‘On Reading Shake- 
speare,’ on his Theatre, and on his 
Verse. 8/6 





The Golfer’s Companion 
Edited by PETER LAWLESS 


‘The best that has been written on the 
game since it began. Every writer is at 
his best, including Cotton, the world’s 
greatest golfer, who with new material 
written specially for this volume, tells you 
just how it is done.—HENRY LONGHURST 
in the Tatler. 50 drawings. 512 pages. 7/6 


Prospectus from Dents, 10 Bedford St. London W.C.2 


and now we present . 


THE EPICURE’S COMPANION 


by Edward and Lorna Bunyard, coming 
on October 21st. Contributors include: 
Marcel Boulestin, André L. Simon, G. B. 
Stern, and Martin Armstrong. Uniform 
with the above. Illustrated. Prospectus. 7/6 
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New and Revised Edition 


TREVELYAN’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Four new chapters carry the story 
up to the Treaty of Versailles. 


12/6 net 





THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


A detailed study of its personnel, 
organisation and administration. 


HENRY L. HALL, Ph.D. 12/6 net 





THE 


ROAD TO THE NORTH 


The story of the Western Frontier 
of the Transvaal from its beginnings. 


J. A. 1. AGAR-HAMILTON 


21/- net 





SOME 
MODERN BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


From a series of lectures by a com- 
mittee of experts at the London 
School of Economics. 


Editor: ARNOLD PLANT 7/6 nee 





THE CURSE OF CREDIT 


““ Most interesting and most impor- 
tant.’"—Christopher Hollis. 


BARON R. A. DE LYNDEN 


10/6 net 





SCIENCE & COMMONSENSE 


A stocktaking of fundamentals by a 
philosopher-scientist. 


W. R. THOMPSON, F.R.S. 


7/6 net 
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THE 
MIND OF THE ANCIENT WorLpb 


Greek and Roman Art, Tradition and 
Thought, through the medium of 
Pliny’s ** Natural History.” 


H. N. WETHERED 


12/6 net 
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whole collection: it is expressed in a visionary way, with 
taste always, and often with magical touches. The poet is 
‘* Dreaming of a peak whose height 
Will show me every hill, 
A single mountain on whose side 
Life blooms for ever and is still,”’ 
and the dream, freeing him from the limitations of time and 
place, so that he can speak of a stationary journey or a place 
unattained, enables him to interpret human feelings or historical 
happenings, the personal or the legendary fatality, with an 
extraordinary clarity. This is seen especially in the beautiful, 
ballad-like piece about Hélderlin’s journey from Bordeaux 
to Germany in 1805, before his madness, and in ** The Town 
Betrayed,” which reminds us that we see 
“ In order. dark disorder come, 
And prentice killers duped by Death 
Bring and not know our doom ”’ 
and that we must 
** Fight off these phantoms. Inland now 
Achilles, Siegfried, Lancelot 
Have sworn to bring us low.’’ 
The journeys and places of Mr. Robin Wilson are not seen 
so much in the light of that “‘ one long day” as under the 
immediate stress of personal emotion. In Ireland, Spain, 
Versailles, Sussex, or Morocco an experience may shape 
itself as a poem, and the first person singular looms large. 
** T love autumn and its tawny weather,” he tells us in ** Portrait 
of a Lady”: the opening is not propitious, and the poem 
might have been written by a minor Georgian twenty years ago. 
In response to ‘‘I am in love again with Gothic ”’ (another 
opening line) or, at Versailles, ‘‘I have come by an electric 
train from Paris,” one can only murmur ‘‘ Are you?” or 
** Vraiment ?”? And when, also at Versailles, Mr. Wilson says 
he feels “‘ as insignificant as a cobble in the pavement ”’ one 
simply cannot believe him. But he is capable of genuine 
perceptions, and is at his best when his touch is lightest and 
neatest : one would venture to say that where he is most moved 
he is most epigrammatic, as in “‘ Stele,’’ or ‘‘ Xauen,”’ or ‘‘ The 








* In the hot rush of modern 
fiction. . .” have you missed 


Act of God 


which is, continues the MORNING POST, “as cool as a church 
on a hot day.” It is a thoughtful book, and “has the 
distinction of mind to be found in all the author’s novels,” 
Says ST. JOHN ERVINE, “but has it in greater degree.” 


Tennyson 
Jesse 


ACT OF GoD has aroused wide controversy. The CATHOLIC 
HERALD reviewer considers: “There is throughout the 
book a marked emphasis on the pleasures of the flesh... 
we gather that Miss Jesse’s dislikes are not for the functions 
cf the body, but reserved for those of the soul.” Again, the 
MORNING POST: “The author treats the situation with 
erudition, calm, delicacy and not least, wit.” 





You must read ACT OF GoD for yourselves ! 
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Snows of Sleep,” which seems to echo a poem b 
but has a tenderness of its own. Y James Joyce 


Mr, Allen Tate is an American with some reputation 9. 
biographer and critic. It would not be at all surprising ithe ; 
more impressive as a critic than a poet. His verses are culti : 
and fastidious, somewhat morose, and, I think, a link net 
tentious. To write “‘ 1921-1936 ” at the end of a slight we: 
very rewarding piece is to fling the midnight oil in oyr then 
and it is pretty thin oil at that. He says that “as a pred 
he has “never had any experience,” and that “ the Poet 
seer who experiences life in behalf of the population +e 
picture that is not clear” in his mind. Perhaps he is tes 
humming to himself. However, there is one notable Poem here 
an “‘ Ode to the Confederate Dead,” which in one line at leas 
rises to something like incantation : 

** Stonewall, Stonewall, and the sunken fields of hemp.” 


But this line- may be the very one which, we are told, was 
supplied to the author by a Mr. Warren in 1931. 


Another American, Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay, is a source 
of copious middlebrow verse. She now offers us a long rambling 
symposium, which may well give the gist of a great many 
commonplace conversations at midnight among bores of the 
middle nineteen-thirties who would be better asleep in bed, 
Here is a specimen speech : 

* One of the best drivers I know is a girl,—but of course she’s 

been driving since she was ten. 

Good mechanic, too. 

If there’s a funny sound in the car she hears it before I do, and 
starts taking things apart—and, what’s more—putting them 
together again.” 

If that’s poetry I’m a Dutchman—and, what’s more—if it’s 
prose it’s not exactly lapidary. WILLIAM Promer, 


FRIENDSHIP WITH G.K.C. 


Father Brown on Chesterton. By John O’Connor. (Muller. 5s) 


ADMIRATION of G. K. Chesterton the writer has a peculiarly 
personal element in it, dependent very much on the degree of 
attraction aroused by the whole man in his habit and myth. 
Thus his death last year has left among his readers a sustained 
sense of private loss and mourning, as for a well-known friend, 
which this little book of Monsignor O’Connor’s should both 
deepen and alleviate. Deft, unassuming and shrewd, its author 
presents with ease the man he knew and loved, and in his lightly 
sketched memories of the walks and talks of thirty years thousands 
who never saw Chesterton will recognise with consolatory 
pleasure the legead which they had made into a household 
word. The book is liberal of good anecdote and quotation, 
and rich in that characteristic comedy, compact of vigorous 
innocence and true sweetness, which in life seems to have 
defined its famous subject. 

Monsignor O’Connor makes little of his own significance 
as the inspiration of Father Brown, but the recorded flow ofa 
great friendship makes it clear that in a thousand ways his 
impact on the mind of G. K. C. was strong and valued. He 
is himself revealed as the cooler and more acid commentator upon 
life—the born Roman Catholic as against the convert. And on 
that point—Chesterton’s journey towards and into the Church 
being naturally enough the most significant matter of this book 
—is it ungenerous to confess that to one born and brought up 
in the sobriety and reserve of non-English Catholicism the 
Chestertonian way of faith has always been a slightly embarrass- 
ing puzzle ? Monsignor O’Connor now and then counters the 
famous exuberance with benevolent chill, as when he defines 
Chesterton’s suggestion that ‘“‘ Jesus Christ, spending the night in 
praver to God, must have used laughter in His communing 
with His Father” as “rather callow.” But their mutual 
sympatbky seems to have been impregnable, and between them 
many excellent sparks were struck, as for instance: 
“‘ Christianity has only failed where it has not been tried ”—a 
very suggestive debate thesis. Again: ‘‘ It seems to be a law 
of human nature that those who have never been in sight of 
the extreme are prone ‘to hold extreme views, especially in 
morals.” How neatly true! But the little book is packed with 
such crisp hints of the wit and good sense of two remarkable 
men. Generous, touching, modest, entertaining and inform: 
tive, it will be widely welcomed, but it should have been about 
twice its present length. KaTE O'BRIEN. 
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andng By W. MACNEILE DIXON 

faces Emeritus Professor of English Literature in the 
a : University of Glasgow. 


* Poet” 


vat is our business in the world—if we have any? 


ae al Dixon examines the views of philosophers, 
ie sheologians, and scientists, relates them one to another 

Just ing way the plain man can understand, and comes to 
m here, his own conclusion. 


at least “Will be read with delight for the beauty of its 
diction, the richness of its imagery, the charm of its 
humanity... + 4 4 deeply moving philosophic experi- 
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bed, By 
€ she’ J. HUBERT WALKER 
With 64 superb Photograrure 
Plates. 320 pages. — 16s. net 
lo, and ry “ ; ’ 
- them The magnificent scenes from Do the job that’s nearest 
ae : the West Highlands, the Swiss lea . 
Alps, and the Tyrol, and the Though it s hard at, whiles, 
if it’s rich variety of the contents (for Mr. Walker is as Helpi h 
AER, interested in the people as in the peaks), make this e ping when you meet them 
— eesti the most enjoyable mountain books Lame dogs over stiles. 





A Dictionary of : 
It was an exacting 


r. §8,) ee ® 
rH British History burden, but he did it 





aa Edited by J. A. BRENDON. A boon to anybody whe 

mad Hil, eads history and biography. It covers political, - + 

ained aeiah economic, constitutional and military affairs : cheer fully ss 

‘iend, the articles are often short essays. 620 pages. 153. net 

both 
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a Professor Davi 

atory By M. EDGEWORTH DAVID Think, and thank God. 

hold A biography of Sir Edgeworth David, K.B.E., F.R.S., 

tion, the well-loved Australian explorer and geologist; 2 

ous man who went to the Antarctic with Shackleton at 50 

have years of age, and who charmed all, who knew him. The stewardship of 
. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

ance wealth is something too 

of a ‘ e i e " e — Bs se 

a Studies and acieueeas in precious to disregard, for 

H G ane ‘ 

al reek Literature with it you can give so 

1 on By MARSHALL MACGREGOR - j 

irch Sometime. Professor in the University of London. much more happiness 

00k These urbane posthumous papers well illustrate Prof. than you will ever buy 

t up MacGregor’s many-sided genius; some are interpre- ; 

the tations of Greek tragedy, others deal with the lighter for yourself. 

ass- side of Greek life. 12s. Gd. net 
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© 1! The Naming of Plants 


ul By VERA HIGGINS GOVERNESSES’ 
em All ‘*tidy-minded ’’ gardeners will read this book 
ae with interest, for it explains clearly the International B E N E V O L E N T 
- Botanical Congress rules and shows how to clear up 
aw the confusion suffered by the botanist, the nursery- 
of man and the gardener. 3s. Gr. I N S w is | i U i I O N 
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FROM WALTHAMSTOW TO MADRID 
Fanny Keats. By Marie Adami. (Murray. Ios. 6d.) 


THE classic description of Keats’s sister—‘‘ the only description 
of her ever published,” Mrs. Adami says—is by that good- 
tempered anecdotist Frederick Locker-Lampson, who met 
her in Rome when she was nearly sixty. He, even, had very 
little to report: ‘‘ She was fat, blonde and lymphatic... 
she seemed inert and had nothing to tell me of her wizard 
brother, of whom she spoke as of a mystery—with a vague 
admiration but with genuine affection. She was simple and 
natural.” Fanny Keats, who had become Sejiora Llanos, 
would probably have agreed on the whole with this impression. 
She had been largely separated by family circumstances from 
her brother ‘during his short life, was scarcely acquainted 
with most of his friends and the world they moved in, and 
had no particular feeling for literature. No MS. poems by 
Keats were given to her after his death; and when H. Buxton 
Forman was corresponding with her in 1879 she wrote, “I 
have several letters of my dear brother John, but they were 
written to a mere child, and of no public interest; had I 
been some years older at the time they were written they 
would have been invaluable.” This is the simplicity which 
Locker-Lampson perceived—an excellent thing in sisters 
of famous men who have really not much to say about them. 


Still, as the passion for all details in aud connected however 
loosely with Keats’s vivid life grows and extends, it was 
inevitable that a biography of Fanny Keats should be written; 
and Mrs. Adami has written it with devotion and pleasure. 
It is essentially a simple story, made picturesque by Fanny’s 
transformation into a Spanish lady. (The account that Mrs. 
Adami gives of her own dash to Madrid and to the descendants 
of Fanny in her old residence is picturesque, too, but only in 
part necessary to the biography.) Sefiora Llanos, to be exact, 
** though she spent fifty years in Spain, never read or spoke 
the language easily.””> Yet it was not everyone’s experience 
in the early nineteenth century to leave an English suburb 
for half a century of old Spanish customs. Fanny Keats 
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Next Week 


THOSE ENGLISH! 
By KURT von STUTTERHEIM 


| London correspondent of the Berliner Tageblati 
since 1923] 
Translated by L. Marie Sieveking and Ian F. D. Morrow 
from “ENGLAND; HEUTE und MORGEN ” 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 


*% A survey of contemporary England. 


IN SAIL AND STEAM: 
Behind the Scenes: of the Merchant Service, 
1902-1927 
By Captain V. L. MAKING 
with Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 8/6 net | Next week 


COLLECTED POEMS of 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


with a Portrait in photogravure 
Large 8vo. Cloth, 10/6 net |Next week 
Shortly 


COLLECTED POEMS of 
JOHN DRINKWATER, vol. 111 


with a Portrait frontispiece in photogravure 
Large 8vo. (Uniform with Vols. I and II) 
Buckram 10/6 net 


+4 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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may not have known much about poets, but she ce 
had the solid sense and worth to establish herself with 
control in a foreign country ;° and that a country litt] 
to Britons at the time. © kaon 


She survived until-1889. By that date the modern hy 
cry after everything referable to the name of John # 
except perhaps the comparative study of his Poctry 
reached her in Madrid; thus confronted, she did her 
Mr. Gladstone, by Mrs. Adami’s statement, had Secured f 
her a Civil List Pension. He had “first helped to waken < 
English public to Keats’s poetry in 1829,” says the bio 


increas, 


—perhaps on evidence as yet unknown to others, pec, 
moving force behind the pension, the late Alfred Austin State 


in The Poet’s Diary: ‘‘ I remember applying, many years g 

to the then First Lord of the Treasury for the grant of a Cini 
List Pension to Keats’s sister, who was in distress and fe 
advanced in years. The application was granted,” There 
are numerous minor matters in Mrs. Adami’s book Which 
like this, might be further discussed. Among them, there ; 
her treatment of Mr. Abbey, the guardian of the Keats Children, 
If he had a bias against their mother, it has been quite equalled 
by the bias of Keats students against him. They should rey 
Mr. E. M. Forster before delivering their sombre diatribes 
But, altogether, the doubtful points in Mrs. Adami’s work - 
suitable rather for a private correspondence, or technical 
journal, than for general notice ; and in the end she has produc 
a narrative which illustrates in a fresh and feminine way ny 
the “ difference between man and man,” but the. differen 
between a great poet and his sister. EDMUND BLunnzy, 


THE GUILTY PARTY 


Bride of Death. By Katherine Wolffe. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Invitation to Kill. By Gardner Low. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d) 

Death in the Glass. By New:on Gayle. (Gollancz. 7s, 6d) 

Murder or Mercy. By Jonathan Stagge. (Michael Joseph. 7s, 64) 

The -Case of the Seven of Calvary. By Anthony Bouche, 
(Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Death — Borough Council. By Josephine Bell. (Longman, 
78.60.) 

On the Night in Question. By Cecil M. Wills. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Six Queer Things. By C. St. John Sprigg. (Herbert Jenkins, 


7s. 6d.) 

Outrage in Manchukuo. By Val Gielgud. (Cassell. 7s, 6d) 

The Clouded Moon. By Max Saltmarsh. (Michael Joseph, 
8s. 6d.) 

Curious Happenings to the Rooke Legatees. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

Felo De Se? By R. Austin Freeman. (Hodder and Stoughtor 
7s. 6d.) 

Murder in Crown Passage. By Miles Burton. (Collins. 7s. 6d) 

At the Sign of the Clove and Hoof. By Zoé Johnson. (Ble. 
7s. 6d.) 


UNLIKE his puppets, the inventor of murder stories frequently 
escapes the sentence he deserves. For this he must thank 
the reviewer’s loyalty. Again and again this creature ha 
him in the dock, and with a few crushing words could utterly 
condemn him. Gallantry wins: those harsh words ate 
withheld in obedience to a code of secrecy which, if violated, 
would deprive the accused of his followers. Say that his 
work is bad, and you harm nobody; but say why it is bad, 
and the game is up. For the proof of a murder story is not 
spread evenly along it, but heaped up towards that final peak 
of revelation. No matter how ingenious the tangles, how 
tense the atmosphere, how living the characters, if the solutioa 
is not faultlessly poised and pointed, down goes the whole 
structure. This happens in at least seventy per cent. of 
detective books, and goes unpunished in the interests of 
keeping a secret. The Reviewer’s Bench is public. But 
supposing a special court to be held in camera, all potential 
readers being barred out, then we could proceed to a frank 
analysis, and murder several worthies in the nastiest way. 


That being impossible, I shall take refuge in numbers. 
There are fourteen books on my list, so if a few endings at 
revealed in a general way, the accused need not fear exposutt. 
I hope to make them blush without the court knowing which 
sin they blush for. What then are the requirements of 4 
good ending? The first answer will, of course, be “ une 
pectedness.”” Good; but it will not stand alone. It must 
be backed by plausibility (within the limits of the story’ 
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Dusk of Europe 


WYTHE WILLIAMS 


A brilliant analysis of European history 
in the last twenty-five years by a famous 
journalist. The story of the author’s 
four years as war correspondent ii France 
is of outstanding interest. 


12s. 6d. net 


Fast Goes West 
YOUNGHILL KANG 


The story of a young Korean’s first 
encounter with Western civilisation, by 
the author of The Grass Roof, the book 
about Korea which won universal praise. 
REBECCA WeST wrote of the author (in the 
Daily Telegraph) : ‘“ Mr. Kang can make 


one feel anything he wants. What a 


man! What a writer !” 
10s. 6d. net 


The Saga of 
American Society 
DIXON WECTER 
A record of social fully 


illustrated and documented—and_ packed 
with witty anecdotes. 


aspirations 


18s. net 


The Recovery of 
Ideals 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


A constructive approach to the problems 
confronting the younger generation today. 
c c ¢ 


7s. 6d. net 


Masters of French 


Literature 
HORATIO SMITH 
Biographical studies of six great French 

Writers. 
7s. 6d. net 
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New cAutumn Books 





THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
BOOK FOR 1937 


By The Hon. LADY FORTESCUE. 
8s, 6d. net. 





Lady Fortescue is following up her success with “ Perfume from 
Provence ”’ by a second volume in a similar setting. 
Mr. E. H. Shepard contributes a delightful frontispicce. Ready. 


“One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this 
efflorescence of delight. It is laughter all the way.’"—E. B. Osborn in 
the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post. 


SWALLOWING THE 
ANCHOR 


4é id 
Tales by “The Idler 
By A. G. BEE. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘“ Rolling Home” 
Reminiscences and philosophies by a writer of great wit and humour. 
Surgeon-Commander Bec is also an artist in the production of * beautiful 
nonsense ’’ which is a joy to read. Ready. 


BRITISH RULE, AND 
REBELLION 


By Colonel H. J. SIMSON, M.C. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A unique expesé of the idealism and aims of British Government, 
written by a public servant in full possession of the facts. Ranging from 
Ireland, through Egypt, Palestine and India, to the Far East, the author 
shows how intellectual organised defeatism is to-day Britain's most pressing 
danger. Ready shorily. 


OBSTRUCTION—DANGER 


By JOHN THOMAS. 
5s. net. 

A unique volume giving dramatic and thrilling accounts of classic railway 
disasters in this country and overseas, and of many less-known accidenis 
which for peculiarity and interest surpasses anything that can usually be 
found in fiction or the film world. 


THE BRAVEST SOLDIER 


Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814 
By Major C. E. WAKEHAM. 
With Maps and Portraits. 
A Historical Military Sketch. 
With an introduction by Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, Bart., in which 
he says: “ The work of Lawrence of Arabia was remarkable enough, but 
no one who reads Major Wakeham’s account of Sir Rollo Gillespie's life could 
doubt for a moment that it far exceeds that of Lawrence in glamour 
and achicvement.” 

** A biography of which the interest and excitement never flag. At a time 
when we are in some risk of believing that theory can take the place of 
leadership, quick thinking, and the coup d’a@il, this biography deserves to 
be widely read.’”"—The Times. eady. 


A year’s subscription to BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
is a greatly prized Gift—30/- post free to any part of 
the world. 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd., London & Edinburgh 


and “ Scraps from a Scran-bag.” 


12s. 6d. net. 
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framework). The guilty party must seem capable of his 
action mentally and morally when we think back on his 
behaviour. He must also have an adequate motive (insanity 
is a poor plea) which should not be withheld from the reader 
until just before, or even -after his discovery. He should 
be one, not many. He must be reasonably to the fore through- 
out the story, or his guilt will leave us cold. Further, a good 
solution ought to cancel out all complications into sheer 
simplicity. On looking back it should seem as though some 
trick of blindness had concealed the obvious, so consistent is 
the ending with an overtone that had accompanied the narrative. 
Only the best examples achieve this. The other laws may seem 
too obvious to be stated. But they are all transgressed. Too 
many murderers is a leading fault. It means too many 
motives, too many explanations—and by the time they are 
all over the broth is cold. One snap of the jaws ought to 
reveal the truth. But look at this one: A killed B, C+B 
killed A, C killed D, and D killed E. ‘‘ To explain the why 
of it will take a little longer.” And it does. The result 
has a depressing effect akin to the endless decimals or fractions 
in a wrongly worked sum. It may be good algebra, but it 
is bad arithmetic. Explanation, anyway, should be minimised. 
Another mistake is the sudden reversal of all the author’s 
character-drawing in order to stage his shock. The dark horse 
is to be expected; but the open-minded, flowerlike character 
suddenly revealed as monster does not bite so well. It 
wrecks plausibility and destroys illusion before the book is 
closed; and even in a murder story that course is unwise. 


The best of the present bunch and the least conventional 
is Bride of Death. Despite its time-honoured trio of murders, 
a fine quality in the telling and the atmosphere at once dis- 
tinguishes it from the ordinary crime book. The author has 
lived far more keenly into her small imagined world. Her 
setting is an American village somewhere east of Chicago, 
where a girl is stabbed while the guests await her wedding. 
The solution to this and subsequent events, as related by the 
local dressmaker, came as an entire surprise; yet on looking 
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‘¢ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘ Three Castles.’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray—* THE VIRGINIANS.” 
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10 FOR 8? Handmade 
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back I found it absolutely logical, true to the ¢ 
concerned, and foreshadowed repeatedly. One seemed 
ass not to have glimpsed it from the start; but I ho 
believe most readers will be asinine, or a notable ves 
will be spoilt for them. Mane 


There follows a group of more sophisticated American go 
concerning studio parties, metallic young modernists . 
drinking of highballs and some parade of highbrows, pat : 
to Kill, again told in the first person, and for a nimble a 
favours psychiatry as a method of truth-stalking, and D me 
a girl with a psychological sore throat. The last pages sudq 
bring new information, which robs the otherwise cley 
dénouement of its force. Death in the Glass leads off amusi : 
with a nightmare party composed of advertisers in a week! 
paper. Then come the poisonings—not very tragic because all 
the guests are strangers. The inquiry is punctuated by ample 
humour, but the solution, unless meant to be humorous too 
is pretty unsatisfying. Still in America, we have another 
good beginning in Murder or Mercy wherein, after some discys. 
sion on killing incurable patients, a doctor is called in to ong 
such unfortunate who dies of morphine the same night, }} 
is a strange, assorted family he has. entered ; they are pictur 
in hard lights and shadows, and their personalities, crude 3s 
they are, seem curiously compelling. If only Mr. Stagge nee 
never have found the criminal! The ending will not gd: 
it may have worked when he first plotted it, but the puppets 
became too real in his hands. The biggest surprise in Th 
Case of the Seven of Calvary is the blurb telling us thy 
the innocent characters are marked. For innocent read rather 
irrelevant ; Mr. Boucher, dealing with an American University, 
has a certain pedantic intellectualism (for all his brightness) 
that emerges in a list of numbered clues and a challenge to the 
reader. His keen and youthful mind is refreshing company, 
and though the solution fails one test he escapes censure, 


Now to England and a dreary London borough, wel 
portrayed. Yet, remembering Murder in Hospital, I expected 
too much of Miss Bell. She still shows the detached and 
humorous outlook of the scientist, which makes her very 
readable, but her material has not helped her to a triumph. 
A councillor is stabbed in the borough library ; the red herrings 
are as obvious as the bloodstains, the revelation affords little 
surprise, and the motive is—to borrow from America—phony. 
On the Night in Question is a challenge to sentimentalists; 
what must not happen (from one point of view) does happen; 
this gives the book a novel and acceptable tinge of originality. 
There may be originality in The Six Queer Things, but turgidity 
seems the more expressive word. A scene of séances and 
mediums, a ‘“‘ man-woman,” an attempt to reduce the heroine 
to insanity (these, by the way, are not the Queer Things) 
provide a species of thick mystery that is curiously naive. 
If thrillers are wanted both Mr. Gielgud and Mr. Saltmarsh 
can produce them with more mastery. Mr. Gielgud, as his 
title indicates, uses’ the most up-to-date ingredients ; his is 
a highly sardonic presentation of the kidnapped film star, 
made to serve the interests of far-Eastern diplomats and cdl- 
liding with that topical (and mischievously well-drawn) 
figure, the outraged journalist. It is almost Anthony Hope 
in modern garb. I am sorry that Germany had to lend Japan 
her secret aid, but all is fair in fiction, and the result is a most 
gorgeous example of intelligence off the collar. The Clouded 
Moon, with its Céte d’Azur adventures, is more conventionally 
hair-raising, and pulls out every stop in blood and fire. Essen- 
tially ridiculous, yet mightily well-told, it works its purpose. 
Here no question of solutions worries us: the authors are 
not even in the dock. 


Neither, I take it, is Mr. Oppenheim, whose Rooke Legatees 
live through a number of Arabian—or Oppenheim—Night, 
some delightful, others silly, all alike lit by a genial fantasy 
and gaed humour that make them slip down the throat like 
junket. Our last three books are again “hot” detective 
numbers—or they should be ; unluckily they are not more than 
lukewarm. All three have gloomy settings, and the usual 
series of corpses, cross-questionings, narratives from the 
past, doubtful or dual identities, ‘multifarious explanations, 
and laborious solutions. Mr. Freeman’s city murder is certainly 
the most bracing of the trio, and reliable of its type. The 
two others I found immensely painstaking and, in spite of @ 
heavy facetiousness in one of them, barely readable. 
SYLVA NORMAN. 
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yisSCOUNT SAMUEL’s 
Tuc [inspiring book: An Everyday Philosophy 
tation 
mf BELIEF AND ACTION 
rr 360 pages. 7/6 net. 
Clever 
We ‘ 
ny Edith Thompson’s tragic blunder 
ample Read of the fatal mistake which = made at her 
1S too, trial, and which cost her her life, 
Nother 
=| “CURTIS” 
0 One 
It. Tt 
pe THE LIFE OF 
** T gr HENRY CURTIS-BENNETT, K.C. 
ie By ROLAND WILD 
1 The and D. CURTIS-BENNETT 
All the great murder trials of the last decade are 
aa revived in this book—J/ahon, Field, Thorne, and 
ness) new light is fascinatingly thrown on their drama. 
© the With 15 pages of gravure illustrations. 15/- net. 
pany, 
well P 
ted When the Prince of Wales 
and Faced a \Vounded Lion, told by the white hunter 
big who accompanied him. 
nph, 
Ings 
« [AFRICAN HUNTER 
ony. 
sts BROR VON BLIXEN-FINECKE 
en ; 
lity. “.,. the active life of a white hunter certainly 
dity has its complement of thrills.”—Times Literary 
and Supplement, 
me With 23 pages of illustrations, 12/6 net. 
ive. 
rsh 
his 
i A New Book by the Author of 
tar, 
ol MY LIFE IN TWO WORLDS 
vn) 
=TTHE LAST CROSSING 
= 1TH 
ost 
led By GLADYS OSBORNE LEONARD 
? This book, by the greatest medium in the world, 
va gives new and striking proot of communications 
et trom Beyond and calls for the serious considera- 
tion of everybody. 5/- net. 
— 
tS, 
sy ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2ist, Messrs. 
: Cassell will publish the late 
, SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S 
. fascinating record of his travels abroad, 
S, sien YO Tg 
y SEEN IN PASSING 
ie * : 
a 32 P togravire plates. 15 net. 
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IDDLESEX. Hampton Court, Syou | 


House, Swakeleys, are some of the | 


great houses included in a Survey of | 
Middlesex by the Royal Commission on the | 
Historical Monuments of England. The book | 
illustrates in detail the wealth of historical interest | 
still extant in the County. Harrow School, High- 
gate, Brentford, Uxbridge and Enfield are 
included. The County contains many churches, 
it is particularly rich in Renaissance Monuments, 
and it has some interesting medieval and later 
wall paintings, 
Demy 4to, xxxiv-+ 176 pp. + 184 plates, numer- 
ous plans and an “ordnance survey map of the 
County. Boxed and available in two styles of 
binding, grey cloth lettered black or red cloth 
lettered gilt. 25s. (23s, 8d.). 


NGLESEY. “Mona, the Mother of | 


Wales,” was a favoured area for human | 
settlement from Neolithic times onwards. 
The Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in Wales records abundant evidences | 
of early settlements, and describes in turn the | 
Megaliths, the remains of the Bronze Age and | 
the early Iron ‘\Be, the influence of Roman | 
civilisation, ar4 the early monastic remains on | 
Puffin Island and els coleen The medieval and | 
later history of the Island is reviewed, and the | 
story is carried to the beginning of the 19th] 
century. Beaumaris Castle, Holyhead Church, | 
the Vriory and the Holy Well of Penmon are 
among the outstanding remains described in 
detail in this volume. 
|Demy 4to, pp. clxxxix + 189 pp.-++ 186 pp. Ready 
shortly. 37s. 6d. (38s. 1d.). 
ECREATION AND PHYSICAL | 
FITNESS. Two bocks prepared by the 
Board of Education will help all sections | 
of the community to get fit and keep fit. In no 
other single work is there so much practical} 
information about all the main indoor and outdoor | 
health promoting activities. } 
A special feature of each volunie is the wealth of { 
illustrations which appear on almost every page. 
For Girts AND WomMeEN (blue cloth). 
| 
| 
} 








For YoutHs AND MEN (maroon cloth). 
Each 285 pp. 2s. 6d. each. . (3s. each.) 





FRICAN EDUCATION. African 

natives emerging from primitive traditions 

have. special educational needs to which} 
the impact of Western culture must be adjusted | 
ig sound progress under the British’ policy of 
Trusteeship is to be achieved. The Report of the 
Commission on Higher Education in East Africa 
be the main features of the problems in- P 
volved and makes rec omm end: itions for improving 
the Services av ailable. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 


EFICIENT ‘aaieiaaas teeinedess 


f Education issues every other year as list 
of Secondary and Preparatory Schools in 
which, shaving applied, fer inspection 
3 idered as efficient by 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Seven Who Filed. By Frederic Prokosch. 
Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
By Michael Foster. 
G. 


(Chatto and 


American Dream. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


The Disintegration of J. P. By Georges Simenon. (Rout- 
ledge. §s.) 

Who Would Have Daughters? By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 
8s. 6d.) 

No Love Lost. By Monica Redlich. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


OF the five novels in this very heterogeneous group two are 
American, one is a translation from the French, and two 
are English: of the five novelists, Mr. Frederic Prokosch 
possesses by far the most individual talent. Probably his 
technique has to some extent been influenced by the Cinema. 
Not nearly so obviously as Mr. Foster’s, of course; but 
sull, the drama is presented in a series of pictures or scenes, 
vividly evoked, and then allowed to fade out before a new 
picture emerges. The drawback to such a method is the 
sacrifice of pattern: the story branches off in all directions, 
so that we are constantly making a fresh start and reaching 
a fresh climax. Mr. Prokosch, indeed, achieves a certain 
unity of effect, but it is almost entirely by means of atmosphere, 
while Mr. Foster, much less successfully, seeks it in a recurrent 
idea—the ‘‘ American dream.” 

The Seven Who Fled, nevertheless, shows a marked advance 
on Mr. Prokosch’s first novel, The Asiatics. It is written 
with more restraint, its strangeness is more human, more 
controlled, while description and atmosphere are used with 
a more definite dramatic purpose. The “‘ Seven” are seven 
Europeans (an Englishman, a Belgian, a Russian, a Frenchman 
and his wife, an Austrian, and a German); the flight is from 
Kashgar, and through the heart of Asia, seething with political 
disturbance. Very soon trouble begins. At Aqsu the German 
and the Austrian are arrested, the Russian and Belgian are 
detained as ‘“‘ hostages,” and the Frenchman, de la Scaze, 
who had intended to journey on to China, falls seriously ill : 
only Layeville, the Englishman, and Madame de la Scaze are 
free to depart. The book is planned so that each of the 
characters provides his own story, which is presented in a 
separate section, and in every case a glimpse of the past is 
given to throw a light upon the present. The German and 
the Austrian succeed: the others fail, meeting with more 
or less tragic fates. The adventures are exciting, but the 
chief features of the novel are its richness of texture and the 
marvellous picture it gives of the East. Where it differs 
from The Asiatics is that this glowing physical background 
is woven much more closely into the story, plays a part in 
ali that happens, reacting spiritually upon the fugitives, 
bringing out their latent strength and weakness. All through, 
the writing is admirably sustained, and again and again it 
has a haunting beauty : 

“It was a rather old house, and was slowly disintegrating. A 
smell of decaying wood and decaying silk and decaying straw filled 
the rooms. The stairs groaned as she stepped on them. Moths 
fluttered out of the crevices in the floor and the walls. The eaves 
and the worm-eaten shingles whined and whispered all night long.” 

Mr. Foster’s American Dream has its romantic moments 
also, but they mostly occur within the first hundred-and-fifty 
pages, after which the book proceeds along much more prosaic 
lines. It is the story of three generations in the Thrall family, 
as seen through the eyes of Shelby Thrall, the grandson, so 
that it*begins in the present, goes back to the mid-nineteenth 
century, and then gradually advances in a kind of panoramic 
chronicle. The progression is not continuous, however ; 
there are gaps, while the illustrative episodes are complete in 
themselves, and after each we return to Shelby the newspaper 
man, and to the ‘“‘ American dream.” The plan does not 
seem to me successful. It provides a superficial connecting 
link between the stories, but no true sense of fusion, so that 
the book really consists of three short novels, each with its 
own particular setting, plot, and hero, though the two last 
overlap, and in the end merge together. It is the technique 
of the film, no doubt, but I cannot see what is gained by it, 
while its modernity has not precluded the employment of 
old-fashioned coincidence. 

By far the most enticing of these stories is that of the grand- 
father Jean Thrall, an Irishman from Ulster, once master of 
a clipper-brig in the China opium trade, later concerned in 
@ mad attempt at gun-running between Hamburg and Bantry 
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Bay. This patriotic adventure, planned in the back nei 
of a public-house in Belfast, ends ingloriously jp ik 
brawl. The revolution is over, the leaders are gp 
and Jean, under an assumed name, escapes to Amat 
a steerage passenger in an emigrant ship. Here Mr. 
is at his best. What he gives us is pure romance, yet at 3 
same time vividly real. Unfortunately it occupies Jeg, 
a third of the book, and with ‘the next story, that of 1g 
son John, a lawyer and an idealist, my interest at all evn 
abruptly declined. It is in John’s mind that the « ~ 
dream ” becomes conscious—‘‘a plan of human life whi 
might yet save a world grown hard and ancient in ready 
practicality °—but John himself is a far less living and atin 
tive figure than the old sea captain, his father ; who, ip 4 
of possessing a wife and family in Boston, finished Up % 
Rajah on the Malay coast. From this point the book “ 
begin 
to drag. There is too much of John, too much of § 
and the carefully realistic pictures of conte mporary life la 
the freshness and vitality of the earlier scenes. 

That is where M. Simenon scores: by eliminating 
thing that is not absolutely essential to his story he keen 
it on a plane of continuous interest. Not an extraneous ide 
is allowed to enter, not a loose end to remain: The Disiny. 
gration of #. P. G. is, if nothing else, a triumph of Construction, 
But it is also an extremely clever psychological study. L’Eyg 
may be something more, may possess an additional charm ¢ 
style ; I cannot say, not having read it. J. P. G. is an escapgj 
convict who when the book opens has for many years bey 
living a respectable bourgeois life in La Rochelle. Heig, 
schoolmaster, is married, and has a grown-up son and daughter 
All is well with him, in fact, until one day a new maniéiiig 
comes to the town, in whom he recognises the woman hy 
was formerly his accomplice. True, she does not appear p 
remember him, but that only introduces an element of douty, 
and he knows she has a score to settle with him. His suffeting 
as a convict in Guiana have ruined J. P. G.’s nerve. Tr 
sense of security time had built up is only a thin outer cxj 
which immediately collapses under this sudden, unexpected 
shock. Méentally, spiritually, he goes to pieces. The agonisigg 
process is traced with a scientific precision that is completely 
convincing. Fear is at the root of it, not remorse. Ther 
is nobody to help him: his wife is not really his wife jis 
children are bastards. His conduct becomes stranger ani 
stranger. At first it is assumed that he is ill; then mentd 
trouble is suspected. At any rate, he is no longer desirable 
as a schoolmaster. The whole thing comes to us through 
a mind increasingly tormented, so that the actual clima, 
even to the reader, brings something very like relief. “J.P.G. 
was in a taxi, wedged in between two policemen. He hal 
to keep very still, for, if he showed the slightest sign of moving, 
they twisted his arms.” 


The novels of Miss Steen and Miss Redlich cover more 
familiar ground, being concerned with ordinary middle-class 
English life. I found them well written, interesting, lively, 
realistic up to a point, and yet not entirely satisfying. Wh 
Would Have Daughters’? gives the history of the three Anetly 
girls from childhood to middle-age, at which period the eldest 
has acquired her. third husband, while the other two are stil 
unmarried. Miss Steen presents it all with mingled irony 
and sympathy, but pre-War family life was not really quit 
the blend of hypocrisy, sentimentalism, and repression that 
she imagines. Particularly in the dialogue the note is exag 
gerated. Nobody, except on very rare occasions, can eve 
have talked as Daddy is made to talk all the time, ands 
Ellen—otherwise an admirable portrait—talks to her mies. 

Miss Steen’s novel begins with comedy and ends rathe 
grimly ; in Miss Redlich’s No Love Lost a tragic plot is brought 
to a happy conclusion. It seems to me a conventional cot- 
clusion. All Hilary’s girlhood has been darkened by the 
fact that her father and mother lead a cat-and-dog existent, 
due to the mother’s insane jealousy, and the point of the 
book is that Hilary has inherited this quality. When, therefore 
she marries a man who is determined to live his own-life 
we expect it to emerge. It does in one powerful and com 
vincing scene. Then Miss Redlich relents, and in 4 
and much less convincing scene, the demon is exorcized. 
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JULIUS LIPS 
THE SAVAGE 
HITS BACK 


“This remarkable work... reflects great credit 
upon Dr. Lips’s scientific integrity . . . a tribute to 
his acumen and to his patient methods of research. 
_, Brilliant drawings and figures. . . . As an anti- 

dote to complacency it is highly to be commended.” 
—Harold Nicolson (Daily Telegraph) 


With ever 200 illustrations 21s net 


All the Experts on 


THE FILMS 
FOOTNOTES TO THE FILM 


17 contributors. Editor: Charles Davy 


“A vital, stimulating book ... magnificently illus- 
trated . . . valuable both as a record of achievement 
and as a stimulus to further enterprise.”"— Bystander 


FOOTNOTES TO THE BALLET 
9 contributors. Editor: Caryl Brahms 
Third Impression 
Each with 50 beautiful plates 18s net 


—- 


Everyone is talking about 


TOWN AND 


COUNTY 


MR. C. W. COOPER'S 
poignant record of the passing of the aristocratic age 
Illustrated by J. S. Goodall 7s. 6d. net 


The Conservative’s Book 


KINGDOMS IN PARTNERSHIP 
C. J. M. ALPORT 


Lecturer at Ashridge College 
Choice of the National Book Asscciation 


Choice of the Right Book Club 8s 6d net 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
LORDS OF THE INLAND SEA 


A study of Mediterranean rivalries 


“A stimulating controversial book. ’—Punch 
10s 6d net 


A Critical Biography of PIUS XI 


THE POPE IN POLITICS 
WILLIAM TEELING 


“Essential that it should be read wherever English is 
spoken.”"-—The Spectator 7s 6d net 


Second Impression 


LOVAT DICKSON LIMITED 
38 Bedford Street London WC 2 
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; Autumn Books 


MY LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


By V. NemtrovitcH-DANTCHENKO. 18s. net. 


The story of the famous Moscow Art Theatre, 
which the author and Constantin Stanislavsky 
founded together after an eighteen-hour conversa- 
tion. The book contains intimate studies of Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Gorki and other celebrities. Trath writes : 
“To theatrical people, amateur or professional, it 
is as valuable as gold.” (I/lustrated) 


BLACK HAMLET 
By Dr. Wer Sacus. 
The authentic story of a young witch-doctor who 
deserted his kraal. Besides providing a dramatic 
and vivid analogy to the original Hamlet, it is an 
absorbing study of the African negro. 


ros. 6d. net. 


A BONFIRE OF LEAVES 


By Davin WHITELAW. tos. 6d. net. 


The popular author of mystery novels and plays 
has written an interesting and happy volume of 
reminiscences, which reflects his genial personality. 
Also, as an ardent criminologist, he gives his views 
on certain cases of unique interest.  (I/ustrat:d) 


THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM 


By Nicotas BERDYAEV. 8s. 6d. net. 


In this profoundly interesting study the author of 
Freedom and the Spirit dissects and examines 
Russian thought in the nineteenth century, and 
discusses the relation between Communism and 
Christianity. - 


A BOY IN KENT 
By C. Henry WARREN. 
The author of A Cotswold Year, which Punch called 
““a gem of a book for all country-lovers,” now 
depicts a pre-war village in Kent, as seen through 
the eves of a child. 


8s. 6d. net. 


THE WOUNDED DRAGON 


By FRANCIS DE CROISSET. 8s. 6d. net. 
This book by the celebrated French dramatist is 
lent an added interest by recent events in China. 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson writes in Truth: “I have 
not read an English book of travel for some time 
that I admire as I do this”; Sir John Squire in 
The Daily Telegraph says: “1 have read large tomes 
about China which have left me with less sense of 
learning something ”; and Mr. Christopher Sykes 
in The Spectator praises it as “One of the best 
travel books of our time.” 


A MATADOR DIES 

By JoserH Peyre. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book, which was awarded the Prix Goncourt 
for 1935, is considered by Ihe Evening News to be 
““One of the finest novels on the subject of bull- 
fighting ever written”; and The News Chronicle 
calls it “ A brilliant tale of the bullring.” It is in 
great demand everywhere. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR DAVID 


By M. E. David 


The late Sir Edgeworth David, whose. 
career has been described by his daughter, 
Miss David, in a very readable volume 
(Arnold, 12s. 6d.), was a good deal more 
than an eminent geologist. He entered 
New College, Oxford, as the senior 
classical scholar of his year and turned 
to natural science after an_ illness. 
In 1882 he went to New South Wales 
to join the staff of the Geological 
Survey and very soon discovered a 
most valuable coalfield. - In 1891 he 
was appointed to the chair at Sydney 
which he held with distinction till 1924. 
David became well known in Australia 
for his tireless enterprise. In 1897 he 
Jed an expedition to Funafuti, in the 
Ellice group, to bore down to the base 
of a coral atoll and had the satisfaction 
of proving that Darwin was right in 
holding that the coral was formed on 
the surface and gradually sank. In 1908 
he accompanied Shackleton’s Antarctic 
expedition and was one of the small 
party that first reached the South Mag- 
netic Pole. When the War came, 
David, then in his fifty-eighth year, 
joined the Australian Mining Corps 
and spent two strenuous years on the 
Western front. Such a professor might 
well endear himself to his adopted 
country, and Miss David, in her pleasant 
and well-written memoir, does not 
exaggerate her father’s popularity in 
Australia or the respect in which he was 
held by scientists elsewhere. 


THE STORY OF THE 
WOODARD SCHOOLS 


By K. E. Kirk 


When Nathaniel Woodard, then a 
humble curate, opened a day school 
in one room of New Shoreham vicarage 
in 1848, he had no money but an 
abundance of faith. His project was to 
establish a chain of Church of England 
public schools for the middle classes, 
with the help of private benefactors. 
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“i teke a cup «f 
Allenburys Diet last 
thing every night. It 
soothes my nerves and 
helps me to sleep soundly 


and peacefully.’ 


" OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
5J. 








Dr. Kirk’s little book (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) tells how this 
resolute man, before his death in 1891, 


_ achieved his purpose and left trustees 


to continue his work, so that now there 
are 16 Woodard schools for boys or 
girls, all housed in stately buildings 
amid attractive surroundings up and 
down the country, as the photographs 
show. Lancing with its magnificent 
chapel, where the founder is buried, 
is the oldest and best known of the series. 
The Bishop-Designate of Oxford, who 
is now also Provost of Lancing, does 
not suggest that Woodard was an 
educational reformer in the _ strict 
sense; he felt that more boarding 
schools were needed and that the 
Church should provide them, but he 
was satisfied with the ordinary curri- 
culum. The continued success of the 
schools in securing both pupils and 
benefactors shows that Woodard judged 
his countrymen rightly. 


MY FIFTY YEARS OF SPORT 
By Charles Van der Byl 


Major Van der Byl is well known for 
his vigorous campaign against the trap- 
ping of fur-bearing animals, That he is 
no armchair humanitarian may be 
seen from his racy account of his sporting 
experiences at home and abroad (Stock- 
well, 5s.). He travelled round the world 
before joining a lancer regiment, by 
way of Cambridge and the militia. 
In India he learned the art of pig-sticking 
and played cricket against the Patiala 
team, once scoring 60 off “ Ranji’s ” 
bowling. He was wounded in the 
Boer War and came home to hunt 
and win steeplechases and_ shoot 
pheasants. Major Van der Byl is an 
unpretentious writer but he tells his 
story with evident enjoyment so that 
the book is easy to read. 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘CONRAD’ 


By Alan Villiers 


Mr. Villiers’ book (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 20s.) is described on the 
title page as ‘‘A Journal of a Voyage 
round the World, undertaken and carried 
out in the Ship ‘ Joseph Conrad,’ 212 
tons, in the Years 1934, 1935, and 1936 
by way of Good Hope, the South Seas, 
the East Indies, and Cape Horn.” 
But it is more than just that. It is the 
story of a venture such asmany young 
men have dreamed of but no other has 
ever had the courage and enterprise 
to carry through. The acquiring of 
a full-rigged ship, the manning and 
equipping of her, and then the sailing 
of her round the world by routes 
where the steamer is seldom seen 
is a feat which has not been attempted 
since the days of the privateers. During 
the whole 2} years’ voyage the author, 
an Australian journalist, acted as surgeon, 
navigator, chief instructor to the cadets, 
and guardian of the younger boys, 
besides being owner and master. In 
spite of a slightly aggravating tendency 
to marvel at his own achievements and 
gird at decadent “civilisation,” for 
both of which failings there is much 
excuse, he has made the telling of the 
story as fine a piece of work as the sailing 
of the ship—and that is saying much. 


The photographs are Magnificent 
more maps might be expected pe 
an expensive book. The descr; ~ 
of the South Sea Islands, Balj ~ 
other alluring places visited a 
make the book worth reading p 7 
an original kind of travel-book rh 
most readers its chief attraction 
lie in the account of the lovely » 
frigate. Nobody with a drop of ae 
ture in him can fail to be stirred 5 ra 
exploits, which form a worthy svat 


to the epic history of the full-rigged si 





ALL THE WAYS OF Up 
By S. P. B. Mais 


Mr. Mais has evidently enjoye{ 
writing his memoirs (Hutch 
Ios. 6d.) just as he obviously takes 
pleasure in broadcasting from the : 
lish countryside or from America ani 
his personal satisfaction in either cuy 
communicates itself to the hearer 
reader who is not too exigent, With , 
double Blue at Oxford he Commence 
schoolmaster, tried lecturing on English 
to semi-literate Cranwell air cadets, hy 
a spell of journalism and then found hig 
true medium in the B.B.C. and in th 
guiding of those walkers who Cannot gp 
alone. His oddest experience was jy 
conduct a railway excursion to see th 
sunrise from Chanctonbury Ring. Th 
company expected forty people, by 
1,440 came ; when they had climbed ty 
the Ring, the sun was obscured in cloud, 
and Mr. Mais had to comfort them with 
an impromptu address. Writing on his 
travels, Mr. Mais dismisses Europe as of 
no account, but is good enough to admit 
that he would like to revisit America, 


BY ORDER OF THE SHAH 
By H. W. and Sidney Hay 


An up-to-date travel book on Ira 
(lately Persia) is certainly needed, » 
rapidly have conditions changed ina 
country which will doubtless soon be on 
the tourist track. But H.W.and Sidney 
Hay, the joint authors of this book 
(Cassell, 15s.), have not filled the gap, 
in spite of the “ decided contemporary 
and future value ”’ which the publishers 
optimistically claim for it. The first 
half of the book is a narrative of travel, 
and contains an amusing, though sketchy, 
commentary on the more obvious sights 
of Iran, or rather of western Iran. 
The authors journeyed as companions 
to an anonynous Distinguished Person- 
age, probably the then Sir John Cadman, 
and so were able to overcome most of 
the usual police obstacles to rapid 
progress. Another companion was 4 
Persian prince, into whose mouth ha 
been put a hotch-potch of unlikely tales. 
The second, and scarcely more sericus 
half of the book is a summary of Iran's 
crowded history and present politica 
situation, and is of very doubthul 
value. The authors’ knowledge of theit 
authorities, for example Herodotus, 
hazy, and a reader who knew no Persian 
history would obtain from them 4 
most ill-proportioned view. Both parts 
are written in a jerky and would-be 
popular ” style, which conceals a fait 
amount of useful and usually accurate 
information. There is a valuable Appet 
dix on Ways and Means for the traveller, 
an inadequate bibliography, and # 
excellent collection of photographs 
which for some reason are all packed 
together at the end of the book. 
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Secker and Warburg 


YOGA 


‘4 SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION 
By K. T. BEHANAN. Illus. 10s. 6d. net 


“As sensible and understandable a discussion of 


this subject as has been given to English- 
speaking readers.’ —PEARL Buck. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 
ON THE U.S.8.R. 


By ANDRE GIDE. 150 pp. 2s. 6d. net 









A companion volume to the brilliant “ Back 
from the U.S.S.R.” bearing the stamp of Gide’s 
great might and intelligence. It cannot be 
ignored by those interested in contemporary 


affairs. 


RED SPANISH 
NOTEBOOK 


By MARY LOW and JUAN 
250 pp. 5s. net 











BREA. 


An exciting account of the first six months of 
the Spanish conflict, the first book to appear from 
the standpoint of P.O.U.M, 


THE 


PAPACY 
AND FASCISM 


By F. A. RIDLEY. 260 pp. 6s. net 


An excellent, detailed analysis of the part 


played by the Papacy throughout world history 
up to, and including, the contemporary age. 


Send for complete Autumn List to: 


W.C.2 
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22 Essex Street, Strand, 
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MARJORIE BOWEN 


Some Famous Love Letters 
15/- net. 
Book Society News : “ Ably selected by Marjorie 
Bowen ... Miss Bowen contributes a short but 
sparkling Introduction, and prefaces each section 
of correspondence with biographical sketches of 
the writers.” 


ROSITA FORBES 


These Are Real People 
15/- net, 
For many reasons These Are Real People must 
rank as Miss Forbes’ most important work, for 
not only does it tell of remote and little-known 
quarters of the globe, but also of the queer 
peoples that inhabit them. 


Ready 22nd October. 


J. H. SQUIRE 
...And Master of None 
Illustrated, 





12/06 net. 


The name of J. H. Squire, through the medium 
of the radio and his Celeste Octet, is familiar to 
all music lovers, and this, his life-story, makes 
strangely vigorous and colourful reading. 


W. J. MAKIN 


Smugglers of To-day 


Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


This is the first complete survey of modern 
smuggling. The author describes the adventures 
of modern smugglers who, as a result of tariff 
walls, are now in the golden age of their activi- 
ties. A very informative and deeply interesting 
volume, 


G. W. L. DAY 


Libellous Lyrics on Superior People 


Illustrated by Hynes. 3/6 net. 


This delightful little volume contains verses of a 
deliciously satirical nature dealing with the many 
types of people whom we all know. Such 
familiar figures as crooners, bishops and barons 
are brilliantly caricatured. 





HERBERT JENKINS =— 
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The Motor Show 





FIRST REVIEW—THE NEW TYPES 


ALTHOUGH it may fairly be- said that all the Motor Shows, 
at least for the past ten years, have had for their chief feature 
evidence of increasing. comfort and power, as well as decrease 
of the freakish in design, this year’s Show at Earl’s Court 
teally does stand out as a common-sense exhibition. 


A necessarily brief survey of the stands has shown me that 
the lessons. of the past few years in various points of design 
have, on the whole, been well taken to heart. It looks to me 
as if the generally inarticulate buying public have at last been 
able to reach the attention of designers, and are in a fair way 
to get the sort of car in most prices that every sensible person 
wants. The.prime essential of this sensible car is, of course, 
body comfort, and here there is really no doubt that things 
are much better than they have been for a very long time. 
The short wheel-base chassis and the moderate-powered 
engine are still in the great majority, and for that reason body- 
work must still be pretty well restricted, but you will notice that 
real efforts have been made, in most cases with conspicuous 
success, to make every possible use of every available inch 
of space. In some instances engines have been pushed even 
further forward in the frame and, although this,in my opinion 
at any rate, gives an ugly appearance even to the shortest of 
cars, the practical benefits are not to be disputed. 


This admittedly slight increase in body-space—for with 
the best will in the world it cannot be made to stretch more 
than a very few inches without completely destroying the 
balance of the car as a whole—is further helped by a pretty 
wide adoption of what I believe is called the ‘“‘ hammock ” 
front seat. These seats have tubular frames which allow 
several inches’ foot room below them for the passengers in 
the back. Only last week I was sitting in the new 10-h.p. 
Vauxhall, and although this very interesting little car has a 
wheel-base of only 7 ft. 10 inches I was surprised and gratified 
by the amount of space there was for the legs and feet of a six- 
footer. With this praiseworthy attempt to give adequate 
body space there is the equally laudable desire to bring the 
back seat forward of the back axle. This is accomplished in 
nearly every case in cars of over 9-foot wheel-base, and while 
it is naturally impossible to bring this off in the very short 
cars it is remarkable how nearly the makers have reached 
achievement. 


Naturally they are encouraged in this ambition by the 
necessity for providing really good luggage space, and unless 
you have a very marked overhang, which is not only hideous 
but is also very apt to upset the balance of a short wheel-based 
car on greasy roads or round corners at high speeds, it is 
certainly a difficult problem to solve. In some cases the 
difficulty has been got over by providing rather higher boots 
than hitherto, and in the great majority the fall of the boot 
is strengthened to take a reasonable quantity of luggage 
strapped on to it. This, of course, brings us very close to the 
bad old days of the luggage grid, but it is an unfortunate fact 
that a small car remains a small car however cleverly you 
design it, and it cannot be expected to dispose of luggage as 
its sister of twice its size will do. There seems to be some 
kind of curious belief that only small people with small 
luggage use small cars, or at all events when they go touring, 
luggage for one must do for four. 


Sensible motorists will be relieved to hear that once more 
power has been increased almost throughout the range of 
makers, and the average horse-power among the 550 cars 
shown is over 22. This is rather a surprising figure when 
one considers the immense number of Tens and Twelves, 
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but, of course, the average figure is raised by such Cals x 
big luxury machines of England, the Continent ang ; 
United States, 6- and 8-cylinder cars which have horsey ] 
between 30 and 50. I have had some opportunities of p 
the new cars with the slightly increased power, and then 
no doubt that they are considerably more practical machi 
than their predecessors of two or three years ago. 6 
makers have been content to give them bodies that are tog: 
and more comfortable, but it is most devoutly to be & 
that they will not fall into the old error of over-bodying re 
chassis, as they have been so prone to do in the last few yee 
Swift acceleration, liveliness and a certain degree of gg 
are practically necessaries on the congested roads of today, aj 
these three things are more easily neutralised by t0 
bodies than by anything else. Witness so many vanish 
little Tens which, upon being turned into Elevens, were nig 
in a few months by having bodies fit only for Fourteen: 9J 
on to them. 





In this matter of power it is interesting to see that the, 
cylinder engine for moderate-powered. cars is regaining jy 
lost ground. There are several new models of this kind, ap 
of them as big as 2} litres, and it is to be hoped that the; 4 
achieve the success they deserve. Now that all percept} 
vibration is absorbed by one or other of the several ways 
suspending engines on rubber there is not only no excuse{y 
using more cylinders than is necessary but every reason wy 
for the economically and practical minded, the number show 
be kept down. The 4-cylinder engine is easier and chey 
to maintain in working order, generally speaking, more efficey 
size for size than a Six, more flexible, keeps its tune long, 
and when it loses it, loses it less quickly. It is also, 4; 
general rule, decidedly more economical of fuel and oil aj 0 
in nearly every case, capacity for capacity, costs less in taxatig with 


At the other end of the scale there are one or two ve 
impressive multi-cylinder cars including two new 8-cylinds 
and one 12-cylinder. These should, of course, represent ty 
height of luxury in transport without question of economy 
I do not mean by that that they are likely to be extravagy 
because, in the first place, I know nothing whatever ab 
them ; but it is allowable to conclude that the man who spe 
£1,000 or £2,000 on a car which satisfies some at least of} 
ideals of what pleasant driving should be will not bother vs 
much about the amount of fuel or oil required to make ij 
thing go. There are no startling innovations in desg 
though, on the inverted principle that there is nothing m 
under the sun, the car which has final chain-drive, the last 
in the world, may be considered a novelty. A hundred-mi 
an-hour chassis has a two-seated body on it, but that is rei 
about as far as exhibitors have gone in the unusual. 


IND 


VAUX] 


Full 


SPEC 


I 
of cooli 


Mechanically there are several interesting points for i 
visitor, such as the increasing use of over-drive gear boxts 
device which has at last spread to English cars; a Diss 
engined 15-h.p. saloon ; the increase of the use of indepentt 
free wheel suspension, with the same system applied in af 
cases to the rear axles; an electrically-operated collapsi 
roof which I saw in use on the road in France some moi 
ago; and a new form of glass said to be more transpatd 
than ordinary glass, very light in weight and capable of be 
moulded to any shape. 

The new types include the following. LAGONDA. 
new V.12 Lagonda, a most interesting luxury cat. 1 
bore and stroke are 75 by 84.5, giving a cubic capaci 
(Continued on page 660. 
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at the 4 
atthe AUXHALLS are built on more advanced engineering 
ning iy principles, that’s why they lead in value. Vauxhalls 
kind, og offer the finer points of motoring ... that little “extra” 
t they a in performance ... the gliding comfort of Independent 
cept Springing ... an altogether exceptional driving ease ... plus 
ways the smart distinction of attractive coachwork and the 
cs VAUXH ALL H AS famous Vauxhall fluted bonnet. 
on Wh In this, their most ambitious programme of 35 years, 
tr he Vauxhall prove that it costs no more to own a really 
pa TH ESE FEATU RES modern car. And it costs still less to run one. For the new 
Vauxhalls with their advanced engine design and six-phase 
ete ape , aren “economy” carburation offer a petrol saving of as much as 
> Long INDEPENDENT puget ical 20°. compared with cars of similar size and power. 
for riding that is changed to gliding . 

80, 25 Before you decide on a new car — see and try the new 
oil al OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE Vauxhalls. Full details from any Vauxhall Dealer, or 
raxatiy with lively acceleration for safe good average speeds Vauxhell Motors Limited, Luton. 


WO vee VAUXHALL CONTROLLED SYNCHRO-MESH ; 
vylinde for perfect gear changing (= == snes SS 
: " j i \ 
Sent ty NO-DRAUGHT VENTILATION (a P 
Conon for health and comfort leason Jt PROG R AM Mi E 
ravage ax wii — 
t abo SPCR AOE SEAS eIe 10 bp. The World’s most ]2 hp. A ‘Six’ at the price 
spe af body and scuttle for silent running economical Ten. This new of a ‘Four’ This Vauxhall 
‘ - a : at Ten-four brings Vauxhall offers the smoothness and per- 
t of OVERHEAD VALVE ENGINE motoring within the reach of formance of a six-cylinder 
ner yi for power, economy and accessibility practically every motorist. No engine inan economical 12 h.p. 
4 other car combines such lively car. It is a roomy 4/5 seater 
ake th SIX-PHASE CARBURATION performance with suchextreme with every worth while modern 
desi Fully automatic igniti vance with economy petrol economy (40 m.p.g.). feature. Saloon with No- 
ng J ) aiapaallaiadiiaia:tssaiaasasiaeaiiimaii Standard Saloon £168. De Luxe Draught Ventilation and sliding 
Fe SPECI "LINDE ; ATIO? Saloon with sliding roof and roof £215. Coupé Prices from 
last | _ obknpnens are = werk seat No-Draught Ventilation £182. £245. Other attrac- £21 5 
‘en for long life and low oil consumption Deliveries com- Prices from tive body styles. 
fs mence November. 
sie 4 DOUBLE THERMOSTAT CONTROL 9 £168 
& ¢ cooling and exhaust heated manifold for quick warming-up : 
i, h.p. Most popular of all h.p. Built to meet world 
for tt FINE MODERN COACHWORK . Monee ? The — a = | 
a ee maa a .p. is leader in performance p. won i ig uccess 
XE, a Geena gent een neny comet and popularity in its class. The '— a big, roomy —— ed 
al ies oe a De Luxe Saloon, a roomy 4/5 esigned to meet the world’s 
De Peapod CONFORMITY SEATING seater with No-Draught Venti- best Six in performance, com- 
ende for comfort and anatomically correct support lation and sliding roof, costs fort and value. Full 5-seater 
laf E £225. The Touring Saloon, Saloon £315. Grosvenor 
J _ MANY CONVENIENT FEATURES with built-in luggage accom- 7-seater Limousine, on long 
aps Seif-returning direction indicators - Easy-clean wheels modation, £230. Pricesfrom chassis, £595. Other Prices from 
norte Multiple fuse box - Foot operated headlamp dipper Coupé £245. Other £225 attractive body $3 1 5 
at Large easily gead instruments attractive body styles styles. 
Gs 
bey AS METS Hint Uf 
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| RIDING IS CHANGED TO GLIDING WITH VAUXHALL INDEPENDENT SPRINGING 
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BRITISH CARS ARE BETTER BUILT 


Lasting Worth and 
Dependability have made 


AUSTIN 


BRITAIN'S 
MOST FAVOURED’ CAR |! 


BEM Te Eichicen Windsor 
4 Y Saloon, £375 at works 
PR awn \E 













See these cars at Earls Court 


4 KThe increase in new tar 
A ww D registrations in _ Great 
5 Britain and Northern 
Ireland for the twelve months 
ending July 31st, 1937, over 


the preceding 12 months was 
23,414. Of this increase 


ow! a e e ’ i 
Austin's ‘Quality Policy) =..." *“ 


Talk of an Austin and, instinctively, you picture lasting worth ; 
a practical car, a dependable car, a car that looks and is as 
ready for its second or third year of service as its first—a car 
whose consistent performance everywhere has earned respect 
—whose innate quality commands the highest price when at 
last you come to dispose of it. Detail by detail, an Austin is 
quality-built. The figures above* are striking proof of the trust 
in which Austin’s ‘quality policy’ is held. There is only one 
explanation for this preference: .motorists recognise Austin 
investment value. .This year, at Earls Court, you will see a 
more complete range of models than Austin have ever 
exhibited before at any Motor Show. Now for the details: 


Models from £112 to £160 


Economical cars for every taste! The Baby Seven—most fainous 
light car in the world ; lowest upkeep costs of any car; with numer- 
ous improvements in design; dependability itself. And the new 
Big Seven. Roomicr, faster, more comfortable ... yet taxed at 
only £6. A four-door, six-window saloon that gives real running- 
economy, fast, smooth travel and quict four-passenger comfort. 


Models from £185 to £267 
The Ten, the Twelve and the Fourteen have set up unprecedented 
sales records. From floor to roof they’re sound-insulated for quiet 
travel. In every coachwork competition where they have been 
exhibited they have won first prizes for beauty and practicality of 
design. And their consistent performance is so satisfying, so 
smooth, so responsive. This is the range for most family motorists. 


Models from £350 to £650 

The new Eighteen. Built with the Fourtcen’s sweeping lines, it 
seats seven passengers in perfect ease. Exceptionally wide doors, flat 
floor, and carefully positioned folding seats, make the interior 
readily accessible aad soo comfortable. The engine is set 
well forward and bonnet space reduced, providing maximum driving 
visibility. Lastly, the seven-seater Mayfair Limousine or Landaulet, 
a magnificent car with superb performance, yet moderately priced, 
only £650. 








Have you seen the Austin Magazine for October? 


YOU BUY A CAR—BUT YOU invest IN AN AUSTIN 


istin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford St., W.1. London Service Depots: 12, 14918 
& 20h.p.—Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10 b.p.—North Row, W.1. Export Dept.: Birmingham 








(Continued from page 658.) 

4,480 c.c. and, at 5,500 revolutions, a maximum pow 
less than 180, The two banks of 6 cylinders, ine 
angle of 60°, have block and crank-case forming pe 
iron casting, a very remarkable piece of work. Ty... 
two overhead valves per cylinder operated by an oy 
camshaft, gear and chain driven. Ignition jg by aa 
each bank of cylinders has its own independent system, 
fully synchromeshed 4-speed gear-box has, on the : 
chassis, a gear ratio of 4.2, 5.3, 7.1 and 13.8, the Tatio oy 
medium and long chassis being very slightly lower 
5,000 revolutions on the lower top speed the ‘car js ‘ : 
at 100 miles an hour. The price of the chassis js £1, 
£1,225, and complete cars with various kinds of gage. 
cost between £1,485 and £1,850. | 

SS. “ Jacuar,” the new 3}-litre six-cylinder which is, 
in three different forms. This is a larger edition gf 
23-litre which was described in The Spectator in the sp¢ 
and promises to be as interesting a fast car. The bors 
stroke are 82 by 110, the Treasury rating being 25} 
Interesting points are the 2j-inch diameter valves (which 
push-rod operated), the 7 to I compression ratio ang 4 
gear box which, synchromeshed on second, third and 
has its gears: specially cut, of the overlapping double-heiy 
type. The three cars, which are the four-windowed gig 
the drop-head coupé and the open two-seater, cost £445 a 
£465, and altogether make a really impressive exhibit, 


Ritey. The new 16-h.p. 4-cylinder Riley has a qi 
capacity of 2} litres and promises to be a thoroughly inte 
esting car. Its transmission consists of a 3-speed gear ly 
with over-drive on second and third, thus affording ty 
driver five practicable gears. The over-drive is automa] 
in action and I shall be greatly interested to watch its behaving 
in the hands of the public. Over-drive has been succes 
in American cars, and to a certain extent on one or two Cy 
tinental types, but this, I believe, is the first British exam 
A speed of over 80 miles an hour is claimed for the new Rik; 




































Atvis. The new 12-70 4-cylinder Alvis represent 
welcome reappearance of the 12-h.p. Alvis of some ten yu 
ago, which probably did more than any other model to mi 
the reputation of the firm. It has a capacity of a little unig 
2 litres and a very high performance is claimed for it 
has independent suspension in front as in the case of ti 
larger Alvis models, and in other respects follows the tri 
tional design of the firm with, of course, such improvemeai 
and modifications as have been proved practical within 
last’ year. , 


HILLtMAN. The new 14-h.p. 4-cylinder Hillman, aq 
with a capacity of 1,800 c.c., very much of the type vague 
known as “family.” I reported upon a trial of this mi 
in The Spectator on September 24th. It has independ 
front-wheel suspension, weighs 26 cwt. and costs £268 fi 
the de luxe coach work. 


VAUXHALL. The new 1I0-h.p. 4-cylinder, a distinc 


cleverly designed light car with a body that is described 
being “‘ built like a bridge.” This means that the body a 
chassis are designed and built as one. The framewot 
which is actually the body and chassis combined, consists di 
box girder, the whole of the body being of a piece with wil 
would normally be called the chassis. The floor of ® 
chassis-cum-body is a single sheet of steel with a tum 
unfortunately, for the propeller shaft, and a deep cross gut 


forward of the back axle, while the only part that resem 


the conventional chassis is the front end which is a fn 
to hold the engine, suspended by tie rods to the body it 
just below the windscreen level. A considerable numlt 
of advantages are naturally claimed for this construct 


(Continued on page 662.) 
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“Tfone goes back to the first Rolls-Royce 
one saw—-on a Scottish moor, rolling 












ROLLS-ROYCE DESIGNED THIS RADIATGR THIRTY YEARS AGO 









radiator of thirty years ago, which a 
friend once described to me as being 


































ch is sy down to Goodwood, or idling through ‘as instinctively right as an Adams por- 
ion of ; the Berkeley Square that was—one _ tico’ will be no less distinguished in 
the 5 must realise that the car of sen looked —_1947 than it is in 1937. 

€ bore g little different from the car of now. _ _ [think that the car emphasises more 
DE 2s The point is significant, for Rolls- _ vividly than any other the futility of 
(Which a Royce has never changed for the sake “constant switching andchanging about 
0 and of change. There have been improve- _ to meet what is believed to be a pass- 
1 and ty ments, but not improvisations. The, _ ing fashion in exterior line.” 
Dle-bel The Morning Post 9th September_1937 | 
ed sal 

£445 

ROLLS ROYCE 

> a cay 

bly in THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 

gear by 

‘ding ty 

ri ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15°CONDUIT STREET LONDON W1 MAYFAIR 6201 
Luccesi a 
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25/30 h.p. Rolls-Royce Enclosed Liiicusine 
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| Revealing the skill of the craftsman in every perfect line 












ly aa 
_ Only the traditional spirit of craftsmanship—which inspires all Park STAND 
id Ward productions—can make possible the dignity of line, the luxurious 

comfort and the advanced construction characteristic of coachwork 
i 
a that bears the name Park Ward. MOTOR SHOW 
si x 
. PARK WARD Co. LTD. 
Tam 

OFFICIALLY APPOINTED RETAILERS OF ROLLS-ROYCE AND BENTLEY CARS 
40 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 telephone: REGENT 2711-5-6. Works: 473 HIGH ROAD, WILLESDEN. N.W.10 
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OVERCOATS 


for the winter 


A Durward Overcoat is than 


more 
something to wear. It is a companion 
whose presence is not a burden to 
be endured, but a pleasure to be 
enjoyed, It laughs at wind and rain, 
and rests lightly on the shoulders 


and nestles warmly round the legs. 


THE 
*S.B. AINTREE.” 


the ideal 
equally 


have 


vou 
all-purpose coat, 
for wear in town 
the Dis- 


tinguished in appearance, 


uitable 
or in country. 
and perfectly balanced, it 
may be had ready to wear 
made to measure in a 
large variety of the finest 


aiterials, 


from 6 ens. 


According to material. 

















THE 
“ D.B. AINTREE.” 


No travel wardrobe is com- 
plete without one of these 
coats. It 
capacious patch pockets and 
a half belt at back, whilst 
the ver and 
storm afford the 
utmost comfort and protec- 


fine roomy has 


ample wrap 
collar 


Made in cheviots, naps, 
warmth- 
blanket 


tion. 


and our famous 


without - weight 


cloths and 


from 7 gis. 





According to material. 





KENNETH 
DURWARD 


LiIMitkp 
37 Conduit Street, London, W.!1. 
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(Continued from page 660.) 
such as rigidity and saving of weight, but the last four~ 
it is “‘ dust proof, fume proof, rattle free and clank fe 
will interest the public as much as any. The engine yh 
has overhead push rod operated valves of the usual Va r 
type and is mounted at three points on rubber has q bore } 
stroke of 63.5 by 95, a capacity of 1,200 c.c. and an Rar 
rating of 1oh.p. The front wheels are independently se J 
the three-speed gear box has a ratio of 5.1, 8.4 and 176 7 
and second being synchromeshed. The body work js sig 
windowed saloon and, as I have just said, is eXCeption 
roomy for its size. The price is £168 for the standard moy 


Avutovia. This car makes what might be called q delays 
appearance, for I believe that it was hoped to show it iy 
year. It ts the product, at least indirectly, of Mr, Vjgy 
Riley, though it is not in any way to be confused with » 
Riley car. The engine is a V8, with inclined overhead yajy 
operated by push rods, magneto ignition, cooling by pun 
and fan and the usual controlled radiator shutters, 7 
bore and stroke are 69 by 95.2, which gives a cubic capac 
of 2,850 c.c. and an R.A.C. rating of 24 h.p. for which i 
annual tax is £18. A choice of transmission is offered, Yy 
can either have a self-changing, pre-selective gear with tt 
automatic centrifugal clutch, or an all synchromesh box yij 
a single dry plate clutch. Four speeds in both cases a 
provided. The wheel-base is 10 foot 9 inches, and the tail 
4 foot 84 inches, the frame being specially low. There iq 
unusual amount of body space and the two saloons ayj 
limousine displayed are of really generous proportions, 
excellent feature of these cars is the very low floor line whid 
makes it very easy to get into and out of them and the good 
sized luggage lockers. The prices are £975 and £095. 


AusTIN. The new “ Big Seven,” which is really an Eig 
Although the tax is the same as that on the smaller cat, {4 
the engine has a slightly larger capacity. With a bore aj 
stroke of 57.7 by 89 m. the cubic content is 900 c.c., 150¢¢ 
more than in the Seven. In these days 150 c.c. makes a vey 
considerable difference even in medium-sized engines, whi 
in light machines of this type it must represent a definite 
higher performance throughout. This new engine is staxj 
to develop as much as 25 h.p. at 4,000 revolutions. Vit 
this power available, a total running weight of 14 cwt., andi 
top-speed gear of 5 to I interesting results may be looked fy, 
The other ratios are 8.5, 13.5 and 28.7 (about the “ my 
emergency ” ratio I have heard of for years), and the thre 
higher gears are synchromeshed. The engine is rubte- 
mounted at three points, and in other respects closely reser- 
bles the Seven. The coachwork is a four-door saloon, wit 
either sliding or fixed head, and it is designed to carry fou 
full-grown people. The front seats can be shifted nearly ss 
inches. The floor-level of the car is only just over 12 inchs 
from the ground, under normal load. Panels, floor and mt 
are all sound-proof. The price is £160. 


SINGER. There is a new Ten, an 1185 c.c. capacity Fou, 
with a wheelbase of 7 ft. 11 in., also designed, like the biggt 
Austin, to accommodate four people. The valves are operatii™)| 
by an overhead camshaft, a rarely met design in cars of ths | 
type and price. The saloon costs £169 Ios. | 

These are the principal details of the cars which mii, 
as dfstinguished from the new 1938 models, be described) 
‘hitherto unpublished.” Next week I hope to give som 
particulars of the latest editions of familiar models. | 

JOHN PRIOLEAt. Bf) 

{| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motont 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompamelt | 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payal | 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adv: 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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OFFICIALLY 
RECOMMENDED BY 









@ NEW OIL @ NEW PROCESS @ NEW CONTAINERS 


Ask at your garage for the new Shell lubricating oil in the yellow cone-shaped tins. It is made 
at Shell Haven, Essex, by an improved solvent extraction process in a new plant. ‘The new 
Shell oil contains a special and exclusive oily compound which prevents dry starting because 
it makes the oil cling to the cylinder walls instead of draining off when the engine cools down. 
Most important car manufacturers have satisfied themselves that the new Shell oil is in fact 
a big advance in lubrication efficiency. HILLMAN, HUMBER, SUNBEAM and 
TALBOT after exhaustive tests have decided to use and recommend the 
new Shell lubricating oil exclusively. It is officially approved by austin, BUICK, 
CHRYSLER, FIAT, FORD, LAGONDA, M.G., MORRIS, RILEY, ROLLS-ROYCE, ROVER, 8.8., 
STANDARD, VAUXHALL, WOLSELEY, ETC. 


NEW SHELL LUBRICATING OIL 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


Markets are a sad spectacle. Indeed, this week’s events 
have strongly resembled an air bombardment (new style) 
in which non-combatants have suffered equally with those 
in the front firing line. Speculators’ losses, although regret- 
table, are part of the City’s life, and those who overreach 
themselves foolishly and come to grief are given quiet burial ; 
but this collapse in ‘investment stocks,” like Imperial 
Tobaccos, British Oxygen, Turner and Newall, and Shells, 
is a sad blow for holders all over the country.” I do not know 
what this week’s depreciation of sound industrial securities 
on the Stock Exchange represents in money, but it must run 
into millions of pounds. 


It is the old, old story of dislodging of speculative positions 
which become weaker at every stage of the decline. As prices 
go lower commitments have to be reduced and the brunt 
of the selling falls on to sound marketable securities, for the 
simple reason that in difficult times they are the only securities 
which can be sold at a reasonable price. So far, there has 
been surprisingly little buying support, most would-be buyers 
having been deterred by the very steepness of the falls. But 
unless a trade slump is really on the way, which I refuse to 
believe, prices of British and American industrials are at 
ridiculous levels. In present conditions, I cannot advise 
any but the bravest of investors to enter the market in ordinary 
shares, although I feel confident that those who buy now 
will reap the reward of courage and patience. But I do 
advise those who hold sound equities to see things through. 


* x * * 


HEDGING IN GILT-EDGED STOCKS 


Even gilt-edged and other fixed interest securities have not 
been completely immune from this week’s selling and War 
Loan and similar stocks have shed half a point. This is 
partially a recognition that the European political risk has 
increased, at least on the surface, and there has also been some 
fairly extensive selling of gilt-edged stocks as a hedging opera- 
tion against holdings of speculative shares. The reasoning 
behind this kind of ‘‘ bear ”’ sale is plausible, although I would 
not commend such a policy except to investors or speculators 
who have uncomfortably large holdings of shares which would 
be vulnerable if, by any ill chance, the European situation were 
to take a serious turn for the worse. 


In such circumstances it is certain that all speculative shares, 
in which one must include even the best industrial equities, 
would fall sharply, and so, too, would the gilt-edged market. 
On the other hand, if, as still seems probable, a major European 
conflict is avoided, speculative shares have excellent chances of 
improving, whereas it is unlikely that gilt-edged stocks will 
advance more than a point or two beyond to-day’s prices. 
Ergo, hold on to the industrials but protect the position by a 
“bear” sale of gilt-edged. If things go wrong, the inevitable 
loss on the industrials will be offset at least partially by the fall 
in gilt-edged, which will allow the forward sale to be repur- 
chased at a much lower price, thereby yielding a profit. A 
naughty use, I grant, of the speculative facilities in the gilt- 
edged market, but really quite a justifiable form of insurance. 


* x * x 


AUSTRALIAN MERCHANTS’ SHARES 


One hesitates, in the light of the obvious uncertainties. of 
international politics, to stress the merits of merchanting 
companies’ shares, but with the proviso that the general recovery 
movement is maintained, I think a good case can be argued 
for the shares of the companies engaged in the merchanting 
section of the Australian trade. The undertakings I have in 
mind are old favourites of these notes, Goode, Durrant and 
Murray, D. & W. Murray, and Paterson, Laing and Bruce, all 
three old-established businesses which, after many years of 

epression, have now returned to the profit-earning stage. 


The 7 per cent. preference shares of Goode, Durrant and 
Murray have gone furthest in regaining investment status up 
to date. This company managed to avoid a capital reconstruc- 
tion and has been able to cover four years’ preference dividend 
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arrears out of the profits of the past two years, The 
price of the shares is 26s., which includes one and q hire 
dividend, equivalent to Is. 8d. net, just declared. Th 
two and a half years’ arrears, equivalent to 2s, 4d. wal 
share, still to be cleared off, so that, allowing for these 
and the dividend now about to be paid, the net Price 1 
buyer is brought down to 22s. The shares are an q ? 
proposition for income on this footing. I estimate that, j 
all goes well, it should be practicable to pay two years’ divi 
out of the current year’s profits, although a larger Prefeten 
capital is now ranking. 

*x * * * 





I 


p 


- GOOD PREFERENCE YIELDS reveling 

Income yield rather than capital appreciation js also the crise. | 

: and! 
attraction of D. and W. Murray new 5 per cent. 10s, Prefereng fs 


rival 
shares at 7s. 9d. ‘This company’s preference dividend regy; or 


ments have been scaled down very drastically under the Teceny 
capital reconstruction scheme, with the result that the 5 pe A 
is being 
co 












cent. dividend is being covered with a very substantial Margin, 
At 7s. 9d. the yield offered is 6} per cent. The other prefereny 
share in this group which should be worth locking away js 
£1 First Preference of Paterson, Laing and Bruce, wh 
much-discussed reconstruction scheme has now been approve 
by shareholders. The existing £1 shares, which stand at 14s, 
are to be converted into one new Ios. 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference, on which the dividend will be comfortably covere 
and one new Ios. non-cumulative participating preference, 


To 
MADE! 
cAYMA 
for Palt 

In my view the new cumulative share should be worth, sy, 
gs., to give a yield of 6§ per cent., which leaves a balance of 5, 
as the price payable for the new non-cumulative share. 0) 
the basis of current earnings I estimate that the dividend m 
these shares should be at least 7 per cent. If we put the share 
on a yield basis of 84 per cent., which should be conservative’ 
enough even in these days, the appropriate price is 8s. 34 
The combined value of the two preferences would thus k 
over 17s., while the yield in relation to today’s quotation of 145 
for the existing shares would be over 9 per cent. In this cas, 
therefore, an opportunity arises of buying income economically 
and at the same time of getting in at a level which leaves moder 
ate scope for capital appreciation. 










* * x * 





Venturers’ Corner 


The firmness of shipping freights after their recent big rise 
is very impressive, especially when commodity prices, with 
which they are usually fairly closely linked, have tumbled, 
Like every other group of shares, however, shipping issues have 
fallen and at today’s levels there is scope for the bold buyer. 
The tos. shares of London-American Maritime Trading are 
an interesting speculation at 21s. Last year’s dividend wa 
I5 per cent., so that there is a yield of over 7 per cent., which 
provides a useful peg for the prices of the shares. London 
American Maritime is a holding company deriving its income 
from the Thompson Shipping, which operates four steamers 
of 31,180 tons deadweight chiefly on the River Plate route. 


Even in the worst phase of the depression Thompson Ship- 
ping was able to avoid losses and to keep its ships employed, 
and for the year ended July 31st, 1937, it earned a net profit of 
£54,976. The important point is that only £11,515 was 
distributed out of this amount as dividend payable to the parent 
company, the balance being placed to reserves. Even this 
conservative distribution, however, was sufficient to cover the 
15 perscent. dividend on London-American Maritime 10. 
shares, so that the real earnings were over 70 per cent. I ca 
understand that after a long spell of depression the board wil 
wish to handle the earnings of the operating company conserva- 
tively, but in view of the level of current earnings an increas 
in dividend looks quite probable. CUSTOS. 






















[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter. Come 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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pealing escape from the winter climate in England awaits you 
bn pene xurious comfort on this glorious ARANDORA STAR 
ow Save winter behind you—refresh the mind and relax with 
ee warding experiences, new faces, new places, new interests, 


peed cuisine—and come back for Springtime ! 


c the Teceny . 

t the 5 pe 

tial Margin E 

’ Preferencs The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner 


is being made even more delightful by the quiet luxurious 
comfort of the new public rooms now being added. 


JAN. 22—MAR. 16 


0 

NADEIRA, TRINIDAD, VENEZUELA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, 
CAYMAN ISLANDS, MEXICO, CUBA, MIAMI (FLORIDA) 
fr Palm Beach, BAHAMAS, PUERTO RICO, BARBADOS and 
CANARY ISLANDS. Fares from 114 gns. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


AWAY is the 
ICC, Whose 
1 approved 
nd at 145, 
“UMUlatiye 
ly Covered, 
ference, 


orth, say, 
Ne of 55, 





lare, (py 
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idend on 3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
the shares Manchester and Agencies. 
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2a /sEECHAM’S BRAHMS. 


omically 
} Moder: ‘ A : 

oder It is doubtful whether the quality of the string 
tone in the Brahms “ Tragic” Overture has ever 
been equalled. Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Tragic Overture (Brahms. Op.81). In Three parts. 
Marriage of Figaro—Overture (Mozart) (on Side 4). 
LX638 and LX639 (6/-) 










big rise 
S,. with 
umbled, 










es have 

buyer. 
ing are The most brilliant execution of a profoundly diffi- 
1d was cult work—Egon Petri (Pianoforte). 


which 
yndon- 
ncome 
amers 


sont after 


Fantasia—In Memory of my Father. (Bu 
LX640 (6/-) 


J. S. Bach.) In Two parts. 


Rigoletto—Concert Paraphrase (Liszt). In Two 
parts, LB39 (4/-) 









Ship- 
loyed, 
fit of 





The world’s most popular piano concerto— 


arent Gieseking rises to majestic heights in this per- 
this formance, brilliantly supported by members of 
the the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra. 
r 
Concerto in A minor (Grieg) 7 parts—4 records. 
108, LX647 to LX650 (6/-) 
' can Complete in Art Album, 24s, 


ASK TO HEAR THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1. (Prices do not apply in!.F.S.) 





s. : o : : 
#iColumbia records 
end Hear what you want—Whee you want it—Only on a Gramophone Record 

















This is a very warm and serviceable overcoat in th: 
popular single-breasted raglan style, with all round belt and 
slit pockets. It is made in Scotch materials woven in “ soft” 
colourings that blend well with the ensemble. Made. to 
measure, or ready to wear. From 5 gns. 


Write for patterns and new catalogue. 5 
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FINANCE 
THE POSITION OF MARKETS 


THE present condition of the security markets would seem 
to suggest that the country and, in fact, the world as a whole 
must be heading for a fresh depression, despite encouraging 
evidence on almost every side of increasing trade activity 
and greater general prosperity. The Industrial share 
market and those sections concerned with the production 
of primary commodities fail to be cheered by the wonderful 
record of increased dividends day by day, a performance 
quite up to the anticipations which brought prices to high levels 
barely six months ago. The slump in values has created 
a very nervous atmosphere and, in fact, great names have 
been bandied about without the slightest justification as if 
we were on the verge of panic. 


CONFIDENCE DISTURBED. 


The primary causes of this state of affairs are plain enough 
to see. Confidence has been disturbed by the state of tension 
in international politics, but this by itself would not explain 
the persistent liquidation, especially when there is no visible 
nor prospective change in monetary conditions. Immediately 
after the scare of the gold panic and the threat of oppres- 
sive taxation of industrial profits, we had the set-back in 
American stocks, and it is probably not too much to say 
that this depression is at the bottom of the trouble. America 
was regarded as the centre which offered the greatest scope 
for money-making. Her industrial revival had not reached 
so advanced a point in the trade cycle as had Britain’s, while 
the potential expansion due to monetary inflation appeared 
to offer far greater chances of boom conditions without any 
likelihood of depreciation of the dollar in terms of sterling. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 


In the United States itself a similar view had been taken, 
but then it became plain that President Roosevelt was most 
anxious that while legitimate trade and business should 
pursue their course, the speculative following which a trade 
revival must always attract was to be debarred from 
participating in the recovery. Hence his apparently incon- 
sistent and contradictory experiments in the monetary 
sphere. His effort to check speculation at home caused 
American market operators to conduct their business from 
London, and the President’s drive against “ hot” money 
was doubtless aimed as much at these domestic speculative 
funds which came by roundabout channels as against the 
flow of genuine foreign money. 
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FEARS OF DEFLATION. 
His toying with the idea of increasing the 
the dollar aroused world-wide fears that deflationary a 
might be set in motion, and this came at a moment w 
speculation had raised commodity prices to high iene 
addition to speculation in commodities, commercial der q 
had been anticipated to a large extent; that is to g 
sumers had laid in stocks in advance of, and in exes 
normal requirements because they believed. tha hy 
would continue to rise, but with the liquidation of speci: 
accounts this anticipatory buying dried up and 5 for 
time being, at any rate, all fears of shortage have disappear, 
AcTIVE HOME TRADE. 


The gold scare itself has been completely exorcing 
Indeed, the renewed uncertainties over French finances ay 


Octo 


the further depreciation in the franc have even turned sony 


people to the view that a further rise in the price of gol 

result therefrom. Yet both the Stock Exchange ang th 
commodity markets remain dull and dispirited, although, 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer said in his speech De 
Bankers last week, he can see no justification for suppo¢ 
that-the tide of our prosperity has reached its peak ay; 
about to turn. He went on to refer to increased consump; 


of staple commodities in the country and drew from it & 
deduction that it must reflect improvement in the standard fem: 
living of the people as a whole. So long as this imprygjfiRs 
standard continues, it is plain that trade activity will noth Miby 
a sound foundation, and that the standard will not be mix iy 


tained is most unlikely in view-of the Government’s ream, 
ment expenditure now getting into its stride. 
FINANCIAL REACTIONS ON TRADE. 
It is true, of course, that deterioration of security yaly 
and depression in financial circles can react upon the tnj 
position in no uncertain manner. This was plainly illustra) 
by the dire effects of the great American slump of 192 
and some have begun to entertain fears that we may tej 
for a repetition of what occurred at that time. But in Ameria 
too, the Budget is still unbalanced, owing to the huge expy. 
diture on relief works and Government subsidies of variog 
kinds, so that the volume of money going into circulation bai 
here and in the United States is still on the increase. Thy 
factor can safely be reckoned upon as likely to offset any shy. 
ing down of the luxury trades which immediately follow 
upon purely stock market depression. 
The reasons for dullness and inactivity in the secur 
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markets, indeed, are to be found in the psychological facw. 


Directly there is any uncertainty regarding the immedi 
future course of values, there is a slowing down of the veloc 
of circulation of investment resources. So long as prices a 
rising, the sale of a security by an individual gives him a proit 
He seeks to re-employ his money as quickly as possible, caw 
ing prices to rise and probably spending part of his capi 
gain in current consumption, so stimulating trade still furth: 
But when at length enough people believe that a set-back 
due, buying stops and values decline. The big institution 
investors, like the banks and insurance companies, x 
immediately disposed to wait for still more favourable pricy 
and speculators for the rise close their commitments ai 
reopen them for the fall. 


THE SPECULATIVE FACTOR. 

The professional element, indeed, exercises an influent 
on markets to which sufficient weight is seldom accorded 
and yet that influence is really out of proportion t it 
importance. The real volume of investment resoun 
however, remains unchanged, and how little the ordiny 
investor is affected by purely speculative influences is show 
by the result of the Hertfordshire Loan, which was 
oversubscribed and has not been obtainable at a discoutt 
Invéstment savings undoubtedly are still steadily accumulatiy 
The home trade position is still entirely satisfactory and t 
set-back, indeed, should be a “ bull ” point for the prolong 
tion of trade activity which might otherwise have bs 
curbed by the encroachment of speculation upon legitim 
business. 

HEALTHIER CONDITIONS. 


The set-back in commodities minimises the possibili 
that trade activity might give way before the march of ms 


(Continued on page 667.) 
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(Continued from page 666.) 

gain, had commodity prices continued to 

ve rapidly, there would have been a grave danger of the 
advan’ ment of unhealthy conditions, especially in the 
develop sphere. In the long run, rising commodity prices 
— O catat dearer monetary conditions, even if the old 
eee with its use of the monetary instrument as a 
meen curbing speculation, has been entirely dethroned. 
once has certainly been no fundamental change in the general 
tba as regards the industrial situation in this country. 
the United States the situation 1s, perhaps, a little different, 
‘ ‘he volume of production has contracted appreciably 
oa recent high levels, but America has vast unused credit 
on and still cheaper money is evidently to be called 
to the "arena once more with a view to reversing the 
a chological depression which seems to be spreading over 
+ rican business. 

WHEN RECOVERY WILL COME. 


The recovery in primary commodities from their depression 


ts. Then a 


ievels is still very substantial and implies an enlarged pur- | 


hasing power on the part of the producing countries. 
Mt seems most probable, too, that the upward movement 
in commodity prices will reassert itself in due course. What 
markets are suffering from, indeed, is the aftermath of a 
speculative boom which, while not based upon premises 
by any means unsound, overreached itself for the time being, 
vith the consequent necessity for painful and possibly 
irolonged readjustment. The holder of sound securities, 
Bivhether of fixed-interest type or industrial ordinary shares, 
yould seem to have no cause for uneasiness. Values may have 
depreciated from what they were, but his income position 
is sound and the deterioration in commodity prices postpones 
he prospect of a contraction of the purchasing power of 
hat income. Recovery in capital values, however, especially 
of industrial shares, cannot be expected while commodity 
prices are falling, and in this connexion it must not be 
orgotten that America, by reason of her great importance 
a consumer of raw materials, whether imported or of home 
production, exercises a dominant influence over world markets. 
When business there shows signs of overcoming this depres- 
sion, then we may look for a quick return to brighter markets 
mn this side—always, of course, assuming that the tension 
n the international political situation does not become even 
More menacing. A. W. W. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


MarkKETS LACK SUPPORT. 
§10cK EXCHANGE quotations have continued their wavering 

d hesitant course during the past week. Half-hearted 
ecoveries have taken place from time to time, but the inter- 
ening declines have been much more pronounced, and on 
balance the price curve has been disconcertingly downward. 
The conditions are just those, in fact, in which the genuine 
investor should not be stampeded into selling. 

There are, of course, obvious explanations for the decline, 
but equally evident reasons why prices should show more 
esistance. On the one hand,we have a confused and ominous 
ternational situation, the prolonged decline in New York 
tocks, and the weakness of base-metal and commodity 
prices. On the other, there is the continued evidence of 
ctive and profitable trade in this country. The excellence of 
most recent industrial company reports shows how rising 
prosperity has affected past profits : current statistics, including 

¢ excellent steel output for September, reveal the maintenance 

Mf a high level of activity; and last week’s speeches by the 
rime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer seem to 
va quite adequately of fears of an immediate set-back in 
in ustry, 

Despite these favourable factors, the reverse side of the coin 

uppermost. Prevailing uncertainties have given pause to 
potential buyers of ‘‘ equity ’’ securities, who are confirmed in 

eir attitude of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ’’ by each fresh fall in 
fuotations. Support for markets is almost completely lacking, 
d,while this attitude is maintained by the public and the 
tofessional operator, there is little hope of sustained recovery. 
* * * * 
: New TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 

Gilt-edged securities have again been among the very few 
block Exchange markets to show any resistance at all to the 
eneral depression. It is evident that the uncertainties of the 

(Continued on page 668.) 





Do 


of the day when you can say to your wife 
that you have saved enough to provide 
an income for you both when you retire 


or an income for her should you die? 


Your dream 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 
TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 











PRESIDING at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Ltd., held on October 12th in London, Mr. Eric Miller 
said : The company’s financial position is one of exceptional strength. 
Our liquid resources are ample for all: our present commitments 
after providing for which there is a surplus available for employment 
as opportunity offers more profitably than in the gilt-edge market. 

He then dealt at some length with the staff pension scheme recently 
formed, and with the position of the deferred ordinary capital. 

Reviewing the tea industry, Mr. Miller said: The past year has 
been on the whole a moderately prosperous one for producers in 
general and a good one for lower grade tea. It is most satisfactory 
that renewal of international regulation of supplies for a further 
period of five years from next March has been agreed to by the 
producing interests concerned, and by the Governments of India, 
Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies, as this should ensure a 
continuation of reasonable. prices. The stocks in bond in the 
United Kingdom at the end of August were 144 million Ibs., which 
is 72 million less than last year, but by December we feel sure the 
decrease as compared with the previous year will not be so large 
and buyers need have no fear of there not being enough tea for 
everyone. 

He then turned to the rubber industry, commenting on recent 
fluctuations in price ; he examined the part played by the speculator, 
and said: Recalling our past experiences, the rubber-growing 
industry has every reason to be thankful for the benefits of inter- 
national regulation of supplies, and for the knowledge that exports 
can be adjusted fairly promptly to the needs of the world from time 
to time. The present Agreement continues to the end of 1938, 
and producers generally will unite in desiring its extension for a 
further period of years with such modifications, if any, as seem 
desirable in the light of present knowledge. 

Judging by the applications for new patents using rubber in one 
form or another, the industry is not standing still. You will recall 
my own repeated advocacy of the use of rubber for paving the roads 
in urban areas where traffic is heavy, and I am glad to record some 
progress in this direction, the Cornmarket in Oxford having recently 
been paved with the Gaisman Bramble Block. Our own City 
Corporation have just agreed to have Lombard Street paved with 
similar blocks in response to a petition from the frontagers, who 
have agreed to contribute towards the cost. 

A dividend of 20 per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, making 
25 per cent. for the year, was declared. 





HOSCOTE RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
MR. ERIC MACFADYEN’S SPEECH 








PRESIDING at the annual meéting of Hoscote Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
held on Thursday, October 14th, at 1-4 Great Tower Street, E.C. 2, 
Mr. Eric Facfadyen (the Chairman) said : 

I presume we may take the report and accounts as read, but have 
the following observations to make on them. 

After adjustments in detail, due to re-survey, our aggregate 
acreage is shown as 4,725 acres planted. Divided into our issued 
capital, this equals £35.2 per acre. The significant changes in our 
balance-sheet are the higher balance at credit of profit and loss 
account of £25,483 8s. 2d. as against £11,848 16s. 6d., and the rise 
in our cash and gilt-edged investments from £30,029 IIs. 9d. to 
£42,343 12s. 10d. 

Our larger crop, amounting to 1,585,433 lbs., was sold for 
£60,523 7s. 3d. net, which compares with £34,438 13s. 3d. realised 
for the 1,287,067 Ibs. accounted for a year ago. The expenditure 
on the crop in the East was £32,031 §s. 7d. against £24,475 8s. 8d. ; 
practically the same cost per lb. having been incurred, while there 
was an improvement in the selling price of almost 2}d. per lb. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate the progress in working conditions by 
pointing out that earnings per acre came out at £5 13s. compared 
with £1 17s. Expenditure in London was slightly reduced. 

Having experienced such Satisfactory results we have not hesitated 
again to charge profit and loss account with the whole cost incurred 
in the year on new buildings and plant and upon the programme of 
replanting and special cultivation in hand. These items total 
£6,355 §s. 11d., and we are then_left with £21,681 1s. 3d., which will 
permit of our paying a 10 per cent. dividend and raising the carry 
torward by £2,293 5s. 3d. to £6,095 12s. 2d. 

Our standard production has been raised by successive stages to 
2,333,799 Ibs., equivalent to 494 Ibs. per acre. Fhis indicates that 
the assessment authorities are ‘now satisfied that previous assess- 
ments did less than justice to our true production capacity. The 
cutput for the year we are reviewing was obtained by tapping 
zrrangements a good deal more conservative than A.B.C. 

Under the regulation régime it is impossible to forecast outputs, but 
if we are permitted to produce 1,900,000 Ibs., as we probably may 
be, during the current year we shall have no difficulty in doing so 
on A.B.C. or equivalent tapping. Forward sales of 524,160 Ibs. 
have been made for delivery during the period at 9?d. per lb., which 
should go some way to counteracting the recession in the market. 
{ do not yet foresee any material reduction in cost per Ib. 

The earnings shown in the accotints before you represent over 
16 per cent. on the issued capital; but I need not remind those of 
you who have been shareholders for some years that the issued 
capital stands at its present figure only after drastic writing down. 
(he report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES THE 
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present time are driving a good deal of money int, « [A prise 
first ” stocks. The opening of a new catnpaign dna Safe, tier 
borrowing has thus been attended with a considerable mene gt 
of success. The £1,000,000 Hull Loan, consisting tx contain 
cent. stock offered at 101, met with a good public resp “im” 
view of market conditions prevailing at the moment of i a 
Public subscription accounted for all but 27 per cent of ne \2 


issue, and the underwriters who had to take up this per | 

did so without misgiving. The projected offer of Lason atl 
similar Sheffield stock on the same terms was a mote diffs 
proposition for the market, and in view of the polit 


uncertainties prevailing its postponement was qa m 5 | 
commanding general approval. cau ws 
*x * * 7 it | | 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD. | 
This week’s meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Lim; “se 
was notable for a lucid explanation by Mr. H. Eric Miller | 
chairman, of the circumstances in which the special divide (ee as 
rights of the company’s deferred shares are being termj D3 
These shares have always given holders the right to apply fi 
additional deferred shares at par to the amount of ANY excey 19 


of their total annual dividend over I0 per cent. Since 
deferred shares have generally stood at a relatively high mare | 
price, this option has provided an apparent bonus, and 

generally been considered valuable. The unissued deferne 
capital available, however, has been practically exhausted by 34 
the continued exercise of this option, and the dir 








announced in the company’s annual report, do not propos ys 
continue the arrangement. 
Mr. Miller showed at the meeting what the directors, yy 1. Noi 


hold the management shares carrying similar rights to thoeg are 


the deferred, were equally reducing their own divides. 1 Thi 
subscription rights. He also demonstrated very clearly ty “ 
despite the emphasis often placed on the advantages of them '* o 
rights by the Stock Exchange and the investing public, t 1. AV 
benefit to be derived from them was largely illusory. 16, Trev. 


* - x * and 


RUBBER’S RECOVERY. 17. Use 

How well-managed Rubber companies have quickly retunifm = 
to prosperity, thanks to the improvement in the price of rubly 19 Se 
under Restriction, was modestly outlined in the speech of Mi 40, rev. 


Macfadyen, the chairman of Hoscote Rubber Estates, ¢ 
Thursday’s annual meeting. This company has the te wor 


moderate capitalisation of £35.2 per acre, and it harvested,—™ 22 Cl 
crop in the year to June 3oth last of 1,585,433 lbs., compari 23 
with 1,287,067 lbs. in the previous year. The profits have benim + Z 
arrived at most conservatively, for the Profit and Loss Accom 6 VI 
has been charged with the whole cost incurred in the year al sng 
new buildings and plant and upon the programme of replanting 28, Bel 
and special cultivation in hand. The outlook is good, fr, pat 
with the exception of about 100 acres, the replanted rubbers 29. Bv 


now old enough to tap, and standard production has bes wil 
raised to 2,333,799 lbs., equivalent to 494 Ibs. per acre. 


* 4 * 4 v ‘ 
LONDON TRANSPORT SURPRISE. a 
Holders of the ** C ” stock of the London Passenger Transp 3. 1 


Board had a pleasant surprise at the close of last week, whale yy 


the Board declared a final dividend of 2} per cent. on this pol 34. C 
of'the capital. The total distribution for the year to June xt 
last is thus brought up to 4} per cent., compared with 4 
cent. for 1935-36. The Board’s gross receipts for the ye 1 W 
increased by £255,100, before inclusion of the result of tt 2 C 
pooling of suburban receipts under the arrangement with tt 
railwaycompanies. It was assumed in the Stock Exchangeth# Th 
any increase in total income would have been swallowed g 
in additional expenditure, especially in view of the bus stik The 
earlier in the current year. Relief that the dividend my —— 
actually been raised was reflected in a rapid recovery ma WE 
price of the stock to 84, compared with 754 just before a 
announcement. But the market is still wondering whether &%% | Mon 


larger return to stockholders may not have been the result ¢ 
a smaller provision for renewals, which received £2,300p% 
from the profits of the previous year. A. H. D. BI 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberiand Avenue, London, w.C2. 

Paid up Capital ... pre poe eco oe £ 4,500,000 

Reserve Func £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve én én 108: an ome £ 2,000,000 4 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000- . 
The Bank, whick has numerous Branches throughout Australia and 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the 

Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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— See 
E SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 264 


“TH By ZENO 
; ‘oken for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
(4 prize of s Beet T crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
ian of gle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
* rasan Tee rened before noon on Tuesday. Solution should be on the form 
noelopes Fhe name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
appearing lO: must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 


ations from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
Y . 
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ACROSS 

1, Noisy gaiety and smart blows 
are nearly curiosities. 

u. This person desires equality 
and a position with it. 

44, My first is unchecked in 10, ich gi 
my second in 34. night. 

15. A vile lot is changeable. 6. rev. Is unadorned outside. 

16, rev. “ Till tir’d he sleeps, 7. Hat for the doorkeeper of a 

and life’s poor play is . . .” lodge ? 

Use cadet (anag.). 8. Rap peers (anag.). 

There’s something grave 9. Used by snobs in a hurry ? 

about me ! (Two words). 

19. See 32. 10. Plant supposed to cure mad- 

2, rev. Titular prefix. ness. 

a.rev. Isina cubed piece of | 12. Capable of being witnessed. 
wood, 13. My first is unchecked in 1 

22, Cloy. down, my second in Io, 


3. Part of the body that barks 
easily ! 

4. and this part is never with- 
out a pain in it. 

5. rev. “the... .bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good 


17. 


18, 


23. Canadian province. 18. “* Many a time and oft 
x4.“ Some. . . short hour ayont In the . . . » you have rated 
the twal.”’ me. 
26, What the villain of the piece 24. "ev. Not many. 
snarls. 25. rev. “The fishermen that 
2%. Belt contained between walk upon the beach 
parallel curves. Appear like... 


27. Amount gained by pull. 
32 & 19. Thin oatmeal cake. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 263 


29. Every one taken separately 
within the list of facts is 
able to be taught. 

30. Vowels. 

31. “Sohe with .. . yandlabour 

hard 





Mov’d on.”’ 
33. There is repetition in this 
uttering. 
34. Colourful persons ? 
DOWN 
1, Where naiads sleep ? 
2. Clearly established. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 263 is Mrs. A. P. Marshall, 
The Old Manse, Renfrew, Scotland. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6, bookable 
LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS IRISH SEASON 
Mon. next 8 p.m. (subs. 8.30.) Matinees: Wed. and Sat. next 2.30 


ANYTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 








A New Comedy by Curistine LonGrorp. 





a¥® S2e2h 


\ 








There may be too many books, but it is very 

easy to see them at Bumpus, and decide for 

yourself just what proportion you are inclined 

Or you can choose confidently from 
our Autumn List. 

44 E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 


to read. 











RS 





Seceemmeanadl 





SIR HALLEY. STEWART TRUST LECTURES, 1937 
FIVE FREE LECTURES 


TITLE: 


THE WORLD'S 
ECONOMIC FUTURE 


At the 


MEMORIAL HALL 
FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. (Ludgate Circus) 
TUESDAYS at 6 p.m. 

By 


Nov. 2. A. LOVEDAY, Esq., M.A. 


(Director, League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service) 


9. Prof. J. B. CONDLIFFE, D.Se., M.A. 


(Professor of Commerce, London University) 


Nov. 16. Prof. B. OHLIN 


(Prof, of Economies, Stockholm University) 


Noy. 23. Prof. E. F. HECKSCHER 


(Prof, Economic History, Stockholm University) 


Nov. 30. Senor S. de MADARIAGA, M.A. (oxen) 


(Late Spanish Representative, League of Nations Council) 


Nov. 


ADMISSION FREE 
Tickets for Free Reserved Seats apply to THE SECRETARY, 
Sir Halley Stewart Trust, 1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C.4 
*Phone: Central 7386 


























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—4£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS. are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 




























PROFIT by your personal 
experience of Dunlop Car 
Tyres—fit Dunlop “ Giants ” 
to all your goods and pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. 
Dunlop “ Giants ” 
are supreme for 
reliability and 
long service. 


Illustrated here 
are DUNLOP ‘90’ 
and DUNLOP 
‘Freighter’ Giants: 
The latter is 
recommended 
where initial cost 
is a primary con~ 
sideration. 


THE TYRES THAT CARRY COMMERCE 


CF... 





7H/428 
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R for P id Classified Adverti R 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ; 
as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions + . 
5% for 135 73% for 26; and 10% for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTA TOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 5 
‘ W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. . 
_— tenia ct Cte OOTe a oe ake aa > ee 
si a | sacs 
> e COMMERCIAL, SECR : 
PERSONAL ECYPT : SUDAN | RGN; ctrrm wf 
ee * \HETLA? 
\DUCATED young woman wanted for post as Com- i N D | A . CEYLO N ESTEE : ip quart 
Kk panion in country — near — _— like - i \ UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG: 4 per on 
country life and be able to drive a car. Some domestic | %% SN : \d) \ : OP Os raat : and 
duties. Gardening and light farm work optional.— ! \ \} Practical) Training for Social, Professiong} t. Despa 
Box No. A.68 Hi\ Business Posts. Residential Clubs, Seven mo’ OM ADIE | 
ox No. A.689. \ \g Course, £55- qpeporaye from A Monty pene 
; t. F., 6 ’s Gate = 
T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many pnw “hha ep 7 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, a 
i. BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARR: Wa 
End po Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the L (Under Distinguished Patronage) . oe 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, Complete and practical training for educated inls 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRET Te Rov 
K M re or Business men,” ; 
TUITION, F O : 
A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS A suitable poston found for Cre Nib gal = 
is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- Shacene apres 4 tig : ttt shorthand 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (T i ofubies. TC 
end estimate free.—Write their a sae ir te 2 OW. I. (Tel. Sloane 615; 3 
tS ve M 5 & Park, Edgware, London. — 
———:Cm!mC:C*~=~<CSCS HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARR mp 
, invites ine epee oo those requiring pie plete . 
2NE 2 — Priv verti Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees, * Burma use 
eT, es.) cee ae MINIMUM PASSAGE | Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. (Phone: Hal one Jubilee 2s. ¢ 
tracing of descents ; verifies arms and crests. : rite for RATES. ae : a 
R. HARGREAVES-MAWDSIEY, 80 Pembroke Rd., Clifton, | § !/7#¢ /0" — HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Gigi ~ 
Bristol 8. 2 particuiars PORT SAID £24 South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, 
). {ODERN WARFARE on Nasal Catarrh, _ Have 2 of special BOMBAY a 
N Ionization at VicTORIA CLINIC, 70 Victoria Street, $ KARACHI £40 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —— 
S.W.1. Vic. 4123. off-season ° LUTHN 
a worms facilitics, § COLOMBO £41 | pyawnes scHOOL, AMPTHILL—Pubicsify 2. P8% 
NEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough on individual lines for girls from 1e iy winced D 
to get into print if he knows what to write about. OOOO CALCU T T A £45 fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding ei ray Apply 17-27 
i mage — gp ag 2 oe (copyright), tied A Girls are prepared for usual examinations and fc. $= 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas an sed ‘in comfort on Steamers | University entrance or may specialise in Languages, 4, 
7 pe yee ler i thay ete me ag TRAVEL seecieey anes os Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180pa. El 
, » louen, 3 : ipped to meet Eastern conditions. ou HOTE 
—— gee + ae 10 Premier House, oe, an ic aieaaiiics oF Suuaioun travel 
runswick Square, London, W.C.I. with extremely moderate rates by booking ae Pa a ak a 
oe8 canes Ge nisin Qee~hont your passage by—— PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES base for th 
O The TOM LONG smoker’s “ right ” of “ weigh.” ELLERMAN’S Sleeping a 
—— — HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING qe Mare 
*‘PEECH TRAINING.—Miss LANpDor, 1 Holford LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Pri sian al 
s Rd., N.W.3; Ham. 0959. Speech training teacher & Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Stud 7 
King Alfred School desires further school and private are trained in this College to become teachers of gm. 
engagements. Elimination foreign accents speciality. nastics. The course of training extends over 3 yun 
4104-6, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. —_ mee ag ere - gy Gymnas R Mrs. PR 
myxrO RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople el. AVENUE 9340. wetgn he Predasi = i dear ik Meempeabeteca dnc 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing — Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospes fH One minu 


Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 

TNHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
{ pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
’. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For details read “‘ GEORGIAN Teapots,” £150, in 
Personal column Times, Telegraph Morning Post, any 
Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Strect, W. 1. 








7OLUNTARY WORKERS needed for social work 
in connection with Special Schools. Training 

Apply to Miss Macxir, Hon. Sec., Elfrida 

bone Committee, 72 Pentonville Road, N. 1. 





Tel,: Cent, 3840 
Tel.: Cent, 9222, 


Tower Building, Liverpool, 
75 Bothwell Street, Clasgow. 

















LECTURES 





YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2.— 
Four Lectures on SIR WALTER SCOTT will 
be delivered on Tuesday to Friday, October 19th to 
22nd, by Professor A. W. REED, M.A., D.Lit., Gresham 
Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. Admission Free. 








CINEMAS 





EMA 
Ger. 2981. 


Cc A DEM. FY ca 
A Oxford Street. 

SACHA GUITRY 

in his brilliant new comedy experiment 


N 


> 





“LE ROMAN D’UN TRICHEUR” (A) 
“Delightful insolence . . .”—Evening Standard. 
‘OCIETY FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS 
S WITH THE U.S.S.R 


Twentieth Anniversary Celebrations. 

Soviet Film: CHAPAEV. 

Songs: PAUL ROBESON. 
Sunday. October 31st, at 8.15 p.m. : 
PHOENIX THEATRE, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d.. 10s. 6d., obtainable 
from S.C.R., 98 Gower Street, W.C. 1 (EUSton 2315). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





RITISH FILM INSTITUTE. 


An ASSISTANT To THe DIRECTOR is required. 
Qualifications: a knowledge of and interest in the 
cinema with some journalistic experience. Ability to | 
lecture and knowledge of the British educational system | 
some advantage. Salary £350 or according to qualifica- 
tions. —Forms of ——— may be obtained from THE 
SECRETARY, British Film Institute, 4 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1, to whom they must be returned 


y ENSINGTON Town Hall, Monday, October 25th, 
8.15 p.m. or 2N of Hurtwood, “ HOW 
TO REBUI Admis- 


LD THE PEACE OF EUROPE.” 
sion free. A few reserved seats at 2s. 6d. and 1s., from 
Mrs. DEARMER, 16 Hereford Square, W. 8. 





 F emanaamaaten AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


ADDITIONAL LECTURE 
In the MANSON HALL, 26 PORTLAND PLACE, 
W. 1 (Near Broadcasting House) 


on 

CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST !—AMERICA 

IN WORLD AFFAIRS—What does Presi- 
dent Roosevelt mean ? 


Vv 
SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. 
(Formerly Political Adviser to the National Government 
of China), 


on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22nd at 8.15 p.m. 
Tickets 2s. and 1s. on application to the Lecture 
Committee, LIBERAL PARTY ORGANISATION, 42 Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 8762) or may be obtained 
at the Hall that evening. . 





TINIVERSITY, OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “ MANUSCRIPTS 
AND HISTORY” will be given by Dr. ROBIN 
FLOWER, F.B.A. (Deputy Keeper of MSS. in the 
British Museum), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAYS, 
OCTOBER 22ND and 29TH and NOVEMBER 5TH, at 
-30p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
y Prof. C. J. Sisson, D.Lit., D.-és-L. (Lord North- 
cliffe Professor of Modern English Literature in the 


University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. Worsiey, 















apply SECRETARY. 







































































not later than October 25th, 1937. 





Academic Registrar. 





ideale tical, idee ELGR: 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES Bere 
weekly; wit 
qicHOOLSs FOR BOYS AND GIRL 
i, TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, ROITN 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded {x | BAT 
of charge. ’ ie 
The age of the pupil, district preferred BAC. 1 
and rough idea of fees should be given. RA. 
- & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cann: 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 9 : 
ee ee ie ac oy DINBI 
= “Crescet 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
= a ATLC 
7RIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road —Do jx \ Hyd 
know of this oy 4 where you may examine at rooms, grc 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, so day. Illu: 
— problems ? Opposite Euston Sta 
7 USt 3 
one on 3602 EFRE: 
LEARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORET Ag for L 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet fre- 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. PE 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., Mi PR. H 
drs. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss Street, \ 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sa 
YURRE 
JUBLISHER has opening for Poems, Esn fm QURRE 
Novels; &c. Also songs and instrumental Music- Apply for 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LimiTB, 47 0 Test.” | 
Compton Street, London, W. 1. Phone Gerrard 937: 
UBLISHING House invites manuscripts on m0 ery 
fictional subjects, particularly biographical, bs WW —R 
torical and political.—Write in first instance, Box A‘ dinner 65 
YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical com — 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangem 
—PETER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., WG 
NONGS & POEMS wanted for broadcasting. Amates! 
)Sworks considered.—£.B.M.S., 197 Victoria St., Loni 
PUBLICATIONS 
ade sad month over 28,000 people read The East 
‘4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictum® ; 
East End Life. Send your name and address, am ® 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The i 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Misi® 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Ros 
Stepney, E. 1. — 
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as a line. 
5% for 13 74% for 2 =: 














Y 
SHOP BY POST 





yee Ca 
TLAND L AMB.—The greatest table delicacy ; 
a yarters, at IS 4d. per lb. for hindquarters ; 
3) 3 for forequarters; and 1s. 2d. per Ib. for 
B ood whole carcases. All carriage paid per parcel 
ses sa patched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— 
ML ApiE & SONS, Voe, Shetland. 
———— — 


PURC HASE 


——————— 
CASH W AT’ T ING.—I | give ne HIGHEST 
eth 3§ OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 


ST). GASTON, 76 Strand,W.C.2.(Tem. 3048. 


WANTED TO 


————— 
TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


— 
ANADA used, Jubilee complete ts. 6d. 1935 com- 
plete to 1 doles 2 2s. 6d. 4 Nauru Coronation 2s. 6d. 6 





Burma used Is. Colonia!s 100 different with 10 
Jobilee 2s. 6d.—C. on Clayton, Hassocks, Sussex. 
— = = 
PIANOS 
————————— itiamabmmbiaae 
LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a tew secondhand 
PIANOS, re-conditioned as new, for SALE a 


Deterred P oe over three years.— 


reduced prices. : 
LANgham 1422. 


Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


..and still THE “RE 2D HOU SE—the ideal country 
base for the man or woman who enjoys Town life. 
Skeping in the country, a good breakfast and a quick 
tain journey by road or rail makes a pleasant beginning 
to the business of the day. And the end? Peace and 
guiet in a lovely garden . . . golf, tennis or a ride. 

THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An Hotel . . . and a home. 








Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
snd you full particulars. Private Suites available. 
One minute from the station. Telephone: 164. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly.—Vict. 3347. 


I 


water. 
RAC. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 


Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


—Melville 
Tel. 31295 








DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL. 
ALrescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. 
Man OCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Wi Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms trom 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 











YOURSELVES" in English Country 





— 

Ask for Descriptive List (3d. ‘post free) Pa 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 








HOUSE 








ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 
SURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


J quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Su RREY.— | 
Apply tor List “ S,” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Taust.” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
W ARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George ’sSq.,S.W.1.). | 

—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 








ERE SPECTATOR 


whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 





CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 
_| VAPEX 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. It kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 





From your Chemist 2/- & 3;- 


vié3 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTD. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


pe GAL handwoven Tweed, Handkni 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 


selected. 


t 


[weed patterns tree 


on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE you anything to sell ? 


Readers having anything 


to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 


thousands of readers of The Spectator. 
tied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 
msertion and should réach The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2} 
tions; §°, for 13; 74°. for 26; and Io 


\ 


or lower prices than you usually pay, 
trom Makers. 
Patterns of lovely 
shillings in the £. 
Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY; 
money back.—Write to ‘BIRKETT & PHILIIPs, 
Dept. S.. Union Road, Nottingham. (Estab’d 1920. 


letters 


lor §2. 





TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR 


“ B-P” Underwear. Saves 


or Art 





Prepaid Classi- 
per 
Offices, 
I, with remittance by 
for 6 inser- 





THRIFTY 
BUYERS.—Better quality than you usually get, 
because direct | 
Send tor lilustrated Catalogue and Free 
you 
Every style and size, for Women, 
Silk 
satisfaction or 
L3D., 





“The Art of Record psn 3 


Few gr ophone users have tin 1 re 
all availabe versions of the pared ular wor 
they wish to add to their collection To heip 
them make their choice we issue a bookle i 
Art 1 Record Buying,” which gives the best 
recording of over 600 classical works. Sead 2d 
in stamps for a free copy. 


EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 
TEM. 7166-7 11 Grape St., London, W.C.2. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
and 10%, for 52. 


Series discounts : 2}° 
‘Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
V.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


| Service and Cuisine. 





| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT 
| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUS! 


} 


| PORTREE 








> for 6 insertions ; 





WHERE TO STAY 








DEAL CONVALESCENCE OR REST, Alexander 
Chaplin Home. (Non-profit making.) Beautiful 
country, distant view sea. Central heating. Excellent 
tood. H. and c. most rooms. No nursing. Medical 
instructions observed. Prices £2—£7 15s.—Apply 
Trusters, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 
MHE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted tor Comfort. 


Resident Physician. T. No. 341. 


PAY ING GUESTS 








I ARROW ail ady aed and son aa receive 
one Paying Guest. Student welcomed, or child 
with sass abroad. Excellent refereaces.—Box A. 690. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wates).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH,—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angts).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India: Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 


VALLEY. 


| HASTINGS.—ALB: tat 


—QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE ST RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

—REGENT 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE 

LOCH AWE (Argyillshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Ar —— ae W.Cc. 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Rus elt St. W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromweid 

Rd., S.V 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDEN HYDRO 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 

ARMS. 


.—GOLF 
—ROYAL 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
1.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
.—BAY. 


VIEW 
MARINE 


NAIRN (Nairnshire 


PORT ST. MARY 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey 


Pes ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA Cc a 
|r. MAWES (Cornwall SHIP & ¢ 


| SELBY (Yorks 


; rLE 
SCARBOROUGH. —BROMP PON i. AL L COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
.—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIs. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
rEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.)}—HUNTLY 
TFORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
Life and Death 


by ANDREA MAJOCCHI 


“The autobiography of a famous Italian surgeon . . . this is one of the 
most candid and distressing records that | have read.’’-—Daily Herald. 


10s. 6d. net 
Lonely White Sail 


by VALENTINE KATAEV 


‘“Kataev’s new novel has for its theme the stir and excitement of 
revolutionary feeling in the neighbourhood of Odessa after the 
Potemkin mutiny in 1905. The story is done with humour and lively 
intelligence and gains in dramatic force through originality of treatment.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 


End of the Imp 
by V. KRYMOV 


“Mr. Krymov is an original. ‘End of thelmp’. . . is rich in character 
. . . The book is one to be noted by readers with a taste for the 
unhackneyed.”’—Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


The Hobbit 


by J. R. R. TOLKIEN 


“It is a delightful and enthralling tale, and you will find yourself as 
held by it as the children who listen to you read it.’-—Sunday Referee. 
“Prediction is dangerous, but The Hobbit may well prove a classic.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net 


French Indo-China 
by VIRGINIA THOMPSON 


This book provides a background to the history and general problems 
of France’s ‘‘ Balcony on the Pacific.” A study of the expansion of 
Europe and of the transformation of South-Eastern Asia. 21s. net 


India and the Pacific 
by C. F. ANDREWS 


A report on the abolition of indentured labour, and a study of the 
emigration problem. 


Ready Tuesday. Cloth 6s., paper 3s. 6d. net 
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